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FOREWORD 


The following four lectures were originally delivered, 
substantially as here printed, before members of the Young 
Friends Movement in Philadelphia during the month of 
October, 1942. They were subsequently repeated by re- 
quest at Pendle Hill the following January, 1943. 

It is hoped that, in spite of its brevity, this presentation 
of Quaker history may lead the reader to consult the larger 
and more complete records of the past and consider their 
bearing upon the problems of the present. 


W. W. CoMForT 
Haverford College 


SYNOPSIS 


Friends sought to revive primitive Christianity, not to found a 
Church—Previous efforts to do this—Spiritual Reformers: their charac- 
teristics in common with Friends—Cause and effect of persecutions 
before 1689—State of England under Cromwell and later Stuarts— 
George Fox, 1624-1691—Finds a spiritual experimental faith—Effect of 
his preaching—Attitude toward Scriptures and the historical Christ 
essentially orthodox—Eliminates ecclesiastical system, thus completing 
an imperfect Reformation—Publishers of Truth—Alleged crimes of 
Quakers and how punished—Contribution to development of toleration 
—Organization of Society beginning 1666—Kinds of Meetings—Foreign 
preaching embassies: the Continent, America, Africa, Asia—Interest of 
early Journals—Controversies and Separations: Nayler, Perrot, Wilkin- 
son and Story, Keith—Work of Penington, Penn, Barclay. 


It has been observed that “each Church is an attempt 
to translate Christianity into a working formula” (Fitchett, 
Wesley and His Century, p. 302). We are to study today 
the establishment of a religious Society of people who tried 
to do just this,—who came to feel the same way about the 
relation of religion to life, of faith to works. They were sure 
that the way they felt was in accordance with Truth, with 
the Light, with God’s will revealed to them. They thus 
called themselves Children or Friends of this Light, of this 
Truth. Their concern was not with the elements of the- 
ology, for those were at that time settled, nor was it with 
elaborate religious rites and symbolic ceremonies, for they 
deemed them unnecessary. They were removed as far as 
possible from being sacerdotalists. We are dealing not 
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with a Church in the ordinary sense, but with a Society, 
which came to have many vital cells or “chapters” here and 
there, and formed a beloved community of brothers and 
sisters. How far did this Society succeed in translating 
Christianity into a working formula? 

Such a community of individuals who sought to know the 
will of God directly and personally, without the intermedia- 
tion of any titular hierarchy of anointed clergy, was not a 
new thing in Christian countries. Without going back to 
the first generations of Christians, the simplicity and purity 
of whose life Friends sought to revive, we must recall the 
numerous little groups in France, Italy, Germany and the 
Low Countries which in the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding 1647 had sought to escape from the exacting formal- 
ities, first of the Catholic Church and later of the different 
Protestant communions. The Albigenses, the Waldenses, 
and later the Collegiants of Holland, the Familists, 
Schwenkfelders, Mennonites and other Continental groups 
had all anticipated the Friends of England in their search 
for a simple faith and a godly way of life, free from the 
trammels of man-made conventions. In the seventeenth 
century they were followers of Boehme, Tauler, Castellio, 
Menno Simon, Denck, Franck, Weigel,—men who are called 
“Spiritual Reformers,’—men of humble birth but deep 
spiritual experience who had found themselves at home 
neither in the Catholic nor Protestant fold, and were often 
persecuted as heretics by both. ‘They were heretics, in 
accordance with contemporary standards, for they were non- 
conformists with the liturgical and sacerdotal requirements 
of the great contemporary communions. ‘They formed an 
invisible Church, whose shrine was the individual heart 
where they met and worshipped God personally. In vary- 
ing degrees they were thus mystics, and their history is part 
of the long history of mystical movements in religion. 
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If one reads the history of these Continental groups in 
Rufus M. Jones’ Spiritual Reformers of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, one will be struck by the resem- 
blance of their tenets to those of the early Friends. It 
appears that in every particular some one of them antici- 
pated the Friends in faith and practice. They also were 
Societies rather than Churches. They built no stately edi- 
fices, they were poor and humble folk who read their Bibles, 
refused for the most part to take oaths and to fight with 
carnal weapons, tended to regard the outward sacraments 
as unnecessary survivals of a closed dispensation, lived 
simply and temperately, and worshipped in small informal 
groups without ordained clergy. So far as one can see, there 
is nothing original in the thought of ancient Friends. But 
the organization of Quakerism 7s original. ‘That organi- 
zation, together with early missionary zeal and a later close 
social esprit de corps, saved Quakerism, whereas many of 
these other reforming groups, with their literature, have 
passed under devastating persecution into oblivion. ‘The 
persecution of Friends in England for nearly fifty years was 
indeed ruthless also, but there the intensity of the hostility 
of Church and State was mitigated at times by circum- 
stances and by vacillating policy. ‘The brief breathing- 
spells thus afforded gave the heroic defenders of Quakerism 
_a chance to reform their ranks and maintain their position, 
until the Toleration Act of 1689 under William and Mary 
closed the period of Quaker martyrdom. 

We may note first, then, that the Society of Friends is one 
of many historical groups that have sought, in freedom from 
forms, for the simplicity, sincerity and innocence of primi- 
tive Christianity. Substituting personal experience for vi- 
carious religious worship and the exacting creeds devised 
by man, the primary feature of Quakerism is obedience to 
the Inner Light which lighteth every man that cometh into 
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the world (John:1), and to the Inner Voice which speaks 
to every man who makes use of the free grace to hear and 
obey it. More completely than some other forms of 
Roman Catholic mysticism, this personal relation of the 
individual to God does away with all that ecclesiasticism 
which in one form or another is the badge of mediaeval 
and modern Christianity. “This fact is the primary human 
motive of the fierce persecution which the young Society of 
Friends suffered during the first fifty years of its existence. 
Organized religion was not inclined to tolerate the inde- 
pendent worship of those who neglected or disparaged 
the opportunities for worship offered by the Establishment. 

England in the middle of the seventeenth century con- 
tained an agricultural population. The only large urban 
centers were London in the south, Bristol in the west and 
Norwich in the east. The great Midland industrial cities 
had not yet sprung into prominence. The great fire and 
the plague had not yet ravaged London. Charles I had lost 
his head, and Cromwell’s Parliamentary armies had set up 
a Puritan Commonwealth of Round Heads. The Papist 
party to which the Stuart kings inclined, and the Anglican 
Church party of the aristocracy, were submerged for the 
moment, but not dead. Cromwell’s power established by 
military conquest and by moral revulsion from the inde- 
cency and extravagance of the first Charles’ reign was tem- 
porarily in the ascendant. But it hung upon the health and 
vigor of one man: as Pascal, who was not an admirer of the 
Protector, points out, Cromwell’s family was on the way to 
become all-powerful, if a grain of gravel had not formed 
in the Protector’s bladder. Cromwell was not immortal, 
and his son was incompetent. So, weary of nonconformity 
and of high-powered morality, the country decided in 1660 
to call Charles IIT home and give the Stuarts another inning. 
Charles IT and his brother James II held on precariously 
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until the Revolution of 1688, when the latter’s daughter 
Mary with her Dutch husband William of Orange ascended 
the throne and England was through with the Stuarts 
forever. 

All through these vicissitudes in the national evolution 
lived George Fox (1624-1691), the son of modest but sub- 
stantial parents in rural Leicestershire. Variously employed 
in shoemaking and in tending sheep in early youth, he grew 
up a godly lad, developing a powerful physique and seeking 
for a spiritual peace which he found not in the cathedrals, 
churches and chapels to which he later had resort. There 
were many like him. The thirst for some sort of spiritual 
reality accounts for the many sects which flourished in Eng- 
land during the first half of the seventeenth century: not 
only Anglicans, Papists and Presbyterians, but also Inde- 
pendents, Baptists, Anabaptists, Lutherans, Arminians, 
Brownists, Familists, Muggletonians, Diggers, Levelers, 
Fifth Monarchy men, Ranters and finally just Seekers. Of 
all these divers sects, it is the unorganized Seekers who pri- 
marily concern us. ‘They were as sheep without a shep- 
herd, seeking reality and vitality, running hither and yon 
after anyone who held out to them a hope for their heart’s 
desire. 

Not satisfied to continue his search locally, Fox left home 
at nineteen and for four years wandered about in search 
of any who could persuade him of the truth he sought. All 
those whom he consulted he found to be blind leaders of 
the blind,—conformist priests and nonconformist preachers 
alike. He found none righteous, no not one. They were 
filled with “notions,” that is, of human conceits. They 
were proud, avaricious, complacent, glibly quoting Scrip- 
ture as their final authority, but having no news of the 
Spirit, no testimony of the soul. They had nothing for him. 
“When all my hopes in them and in all men were gone,” 
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he says, “so that I had nothing outwardly to help me, nor 
could I tell what to do, then I heard a voice which said, 
“There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy con- 
dition;’ and when I heard it, my heart did leap for joy. 
Then the Lord let me see why there is none upon the earth 
that could speak to my condition, namely, that I might give 
him all the glory. For all are concluded under sin, and 
shut up in unbelief, as I had been; that Jesus Christ might 
have the preéminence, who enlightens, and gives grace, 
and faith, and power. And when He doth work, who shall 
hinder it and this I knew experimentally.” 

Here was something of which Fox was sure and of which 
he was never again in doubt. There are two features of 
the experience just quoted which must be emphasized: 
to those who are seeking a faith, it must come alone from 
Christ Jesus, by whom he meant the eternal Word of God, 
manifested in time by the historical Jesus of Nazareth, the 
beloved Son of the Father full of grace and truth; the other 
feature is that this must be known not through the cunning 
devices of man’s wisdom, not by reading and going to ser- 
mons, but by direct revelation in human experience. 

It is not given to everyone to hear such a clear voice of 
authority as George Fox heard. But millions of people 
have heard it in one convincing form or another. We can 
all believe in the availability of this directing voice in our 
hearts and lay them open in prayer to its penetrating power. 
If we do this, we shall in some measure have a transforming 
experience within ourselves and reécho his striking words 
that “the whole earth had a new smell.” 

What kind of man was this, who heard such voices and 
could command such new and telling phrases? His was 
one of many sudden religious experiences in history—“con- 
vincements” we call them in the Society of Friends. Refer- 
ence to the bibliography will reveal that he had a deep 
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inner life from which unusual spiritual and psychical expe- 
riences emerged. Powerful of physique, with a penetrating 
eye, vigorous speech, he had a sympathetic outlook upon his 
fellow-men. His physical power and bodily presence were 
backed by a certainty like that of the ancient prophets. He 
knew what was the matter with the world, and he knew the 
only remedy which would cure it. The terms he used to 
express his convictions were often apocalyptic, like so much 
other speech in his century: the whore of Babylon, the Seed 
of the Serpent, must be crushed by the Seed of the Woman; 
that is, the world and its wickedness must come to the feet 
of Christ and change its filthy rags of self-righteousness for 
garments of pure white. Only the in-dwelling Christ, the 
Immanuel, could save man from the eternal woe to which 
for his sins he was otherwise condemned. In his early ser- 
mons and advices as recorded by himself, George Fox harped 
exclusively on one string: the need of repentance, the apos- 
tasy of the visible Church, and the sufficiency of the Light 
within guiding unto all Truth and a righteous life. That 
was what the people needed, and his service doubtless 
gained by the simple directness of his message. 

Neither Fox nor his successors were greatly concerned 
with theological dogma. He stated his faith in his letter to 
the Governor of Barbados in 1671, but there is nothing in 
it which is unorthodox: the fall of man and his salvation 
through Christ alone is an essential doctrine of Catholics, 
Calvinists, Methodists and all the principal communions. 
Great Christians of all ages have lived and died in this faith. 
We shall see later why the Friends were persecuted, but it 
was only in slight degree for alleged unorthodoxy. 

The appeal of Fox’s preaching in the villages and coun- 
tryside of the northern shires is explained by the crying 
need for a religion which should be “portable and verifi- 
able’ in personal experience. Fox assured every man that 
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he could now carry his church with him and be certain that 
he had a private wire always reserved for his own service. 
Man was assured of the continual presence of God within, 
and he could dispense with a human “central” through 
whom all heavenly truths must be relayed at a fixed tariff 
in the form of tithes and salaries. ‘The resulting elimina- 
tion of the whole ecclesiastical system was a great relief to 
many poor folk whose spiritual needs had been woefully 
neglected, especially in the northern shires. It may be 
noted in passing that the absence of expense for many of 
the externals of worship releases for applied religion in 
society energy and financial support which would otherwise 
go for the maintenance of an elaborate organization and 
ritual. 

The common people who heard Fox felt, then, that they 
now had a religion of their own, something that each man 
could have for himself. God was in man personally, and 
that thought at once made life worth living. It filled him 
with joy, and he must tell others of his great discovery. 
Convincement came suddenly. Men and women, as soon 
as they were convinced, became publishers of the truth. 
Men left the army, paid preachers became exponents of a 
free gospel, even Justices were persuaded by the patent 
sincerity of the Quakers who were brought before them. 
“The Lord’s power was over all.” 

The precise channel, if there was any, through which 
Fox was influenced by the writings and practices of the 
Continental reformers to whom we have referred, is not 
known. Books were in existence of which he had knowl- 
edge and some of which he possessed. What was revealed 
to him so vividly was already in the air. Most suggestive of 
Quakerism are two short treatises of John Saltmarsh, pub- 
lished in 1646 and 1648. Religious refugees and artisans 
coming to England from the Continent strengthened the 
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belief that the Reformation of the sixteenth century had 
not gone far enough, had not been thorough. Calvin and 
Luther had made a good start, but they both clung to an 
outward and visible Church with written creeds, confes- 
sions, a paid ordained ministry, two outward sacraments of 
Baptism and the Supper, and they both had close but dis- 
astrous affiliations with the secular powers of the State 
resulting in intolerance and persecution. In the eyes of 
these small sects, Protestantism had failed. There was in it 
too much of man’s interpretation of God and of the Bible. 
It was tarred with human fallibility. It should have al- 
lowed man to have his own intercourse with God and to 
interpret the Scriptures not as a blueprint for a State 
Church, but as an individual guide-book to be read and 
interpreted with the help of the same Spirit which had 
inspired holy men of old to write them. ‘To this doctrine 
the early Quakers held, as we still do today. 

In George Fox’s opinion the Church had been in the 
apostasy ever since the days of the Apostles and particularly 
since the alleged fourth century donation of Constantine 
established the temporal pretentions of the Papacy. On this 
point he says: “All the sufferings of the people of God in 
all ages were because they could not join in the national 
religions and worships, which men had made and set up; 
and because they would not forsake God’s religion and His 
worship, which He had set up. You may see through all 
chronicles and histories that the priests joined with the 
powers of the nation; the magistrates, soothsayers, and for- 
tune-tellers all united against the people of God, and imag- 
ined vain things against them in their councils.” (Journal 
I: 526.) 

In the seventeenth century there was plenty in this doc- 
trine to arouse suspicion and hostility of Protestants and 
Catholics alike. For the mere existence of such a doctrine 
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threatened the authority of the established Churches and 
consequently that uniformity of creed which all State re- 
ligions seek. ‘The point was reached where the Quaker 
neophytes would neither go to worship in the steeple- 
houses nor pay tithes for the support of the State ministers; 
they did not ask for the rites of the Church at either birth, 
marriage or burial; they would not fight in the armies, nor 
take a judicial oath. So much on the negative side. On 
the affirmative side, they insisted on freedom of worship 
and speech when and where they chose to assemble; they 
set up their own schools; they settled their affairs among 
themselves out of court; they took care of their own poor 
and distressed; they paid to Cesar only the things that are 
Czsar’s in the form of taxes; and they called all and sun- 
dry to repentance and to “live soberly, righteously and 
godly in this present world.” 

Despite all the bad news that was in store for them at the 
hands of intolerant men, the Quakers flowed over with good 
news and with the desire to share it. For fifty years at least 
they were a missionary people both at home and abroad. 
There is no time now for details of this heroic age of faith, 
works and suffering. But we should frequently read of 
the trials and triumphs of these first Publishers of ‘Truth, 
that we may know from what we have sprung and see how 
we measure up to their stature. Theirs was a joyous mes- 
sage, a new gospel, a new search for perfection, freed from 
ungodliness and worldly lusts and hid with Christ in God. 

For four years after 1647 George Fox journeyed in his 
own and neighboring counties, sharing. his experience with 
sympathetic persons and small groups of Nonconformists. 
One of his first converts in this kind of visitation was a 
middle-aged mother of a family at Skegby near Mansfield, 
Elizabeth Hooton—whose later career as a preacher and 
teacher was so remarkable. Fox himself began his ac- 
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quaintance with mob violence and with prison life almost 
from the beginning of his ministry. In those days it was 
permissible for a layman to speak in church after the min- 
ister had finished his sermon. ‘Taking full advantage of this 
custom, Fox not only claimed the privilege to contradict and 
verbally chastise the preacher for the vain pretentions of 
his paid ministry, but even to interrupt him and speak out 
of turn. In later years he and his Friends frequently were 
supported by the congregations who listened willingly to 
their messages. But too often the Quaker message was out 
of place, and the intruder was either beaten up in the 
church-yard or formally arrested for blasphemy or for caus- 
ing such a breach of the peace as we should call “riot and 
disorder.’’ More illustrative of Fox’s faith was his arrest 
for refusing military service in the Parliamentary army, 
when he made the profound comment that he “lived in the 
virtue of that life and power that took away the occasion 
of all wars.” | 

His first signal success as a preacher to the multitudes 
came in the northern counties which he traversed in 1651- 
1654—Yorkshire, Westmoreland, Lancashire, Durham and 
Northumberland. It was at Pendle Hill in Lancashire in 
1652 that he had one of his visions “of the places where the 
Lord had a great people to be gathered,” and shortly after- 
ward at Preston Patrick he preached to a great company so 
powerfully that there was a well-nigh general convincement. 
This must be regarded as one of the great moments in his 
life, where the fact that he had a message for others was 
abundantly proven. It was about this time that his travels 
brought him to Ulverstone where he got into trouble with 
Priest Lampitt for interfering with the church service. But 
the affair brought him the sympathy and friendship of 
Margaret Fell, the mistress of Swarthmore Hall near by. 
The whole story of their friendship and later marriage is 
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one of the romances of Quakerism and should be read in 
Maria Webb’s charming book, The Fells of Swarthmore 
Hall. Margaret Fell was soon to become the patroness, 
defender and lady bountiful of the Society, with whom 
many of the itinerant ministers were in frequent communi- 
cation, and at whose house they were sure to find an asylum 
and a motherly welcome. 

By 1654 three score or more Publishers of Truth had | 
moved south from the northern counties to proclaim the 
Truth. Most of them were plain men, but some were pos- 
sessed of learning,—former ministers in other sects, predeces- 
sors of Penn, Penington and Barclay in the next generation. 
Regarding many of those first itinerant preachers we are 
well informed: Fox, Nayler, Dewsbury, Burrough, Farns- 
worth, Hubberthorne, Parnell, Howgill, Stubbs, Camm, 
Audland, Whitehead. Young most of them and ready to 
suffer for their faith. Dewsbury spent nineteen years in 
Warwick jail alone, little James Parnell died of cruelty in 
prison at the age of 20, Burrough and Hubberthorne died 
in Newgate, Mary Dyer was hanged in Boston shortly after 
three other Quakers, George Fox spent nearly six years in 
prison, and Margaret Fox though of good birth was not 
overlooked, any more than Penn and Penington in the next 
generation. It is a stirring story of devotion, courage and 
spiritual triumph, to be read in their own autobiographies 
or in trustworthy accounts of their sufferings collected by 
Besse in 1753, and by Bishop, Sewel and others based upon 
them. 

What were the crimes for which these people suffered? 
They may be roughly divided into two categories: charges 
brought by the Church and those brought by the civil au- 
thorities. The former predominated under the Puritan 
Commonwealth before 1660, and the latter under the re- 
stored Stuarts. In such a rapid survey as this we shall not 
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attempt to classify them chronologically. Dr. Elbert Russell 
has conveniently listed them: non-payment of tithes, non- 
attendance at church services, refusal to honor magistrates 
in language and by hat-honor, refusal to take oaths, va- 
grancy of travelling Friends, breaking the Sabbath by travel 
to meetings, refusal to plead in court according to recog- 
nized procedure, blasphemy on the grounds of assumed 
divinity on the part of those preaching the validity of the 
Inner Light, alleged disparagement of the Scriptures as the 
Word of God, refusal to perform military service, the in- 
decency of men and women going partially naked ‘‘as a 
sign,’ riot and disturbance of public peace by preaching at 
unauthorized times and in public places, failure to light up 
their homes for victories and feast days. You see there is 
not much evidence of theological unorthodoxy in all this. 
Aside from informal mistreatments by mobs, the common 
punishments for these offenses were prison, whipping, the 
stocks, forced ejection from certain parishes in which the 
Quaker preachers were found, heavy fines and distraint of 
household goods, live stock and tools of their trade, depri- 
vation of certain rights as citizens, and finally banishment 
beyond seas and the pronouncement of praemunire. ‘This 
last penalty was imposed under an old statute for refusal 
to take the oath of allegiance and supremacy and carried 
with it the loss of estate, outlawry, and imprisonment dur- 
ing the King’s pleasure. It was frequently imposed, but 
could be revoked in individual cases by a royal pardon. 
Besides what may be called the common law against in- 
fraction of privileges claimed by the Church and State, there 
were several special Acts in the seventeenth century aimed 
at Nonconformists in general, but under which the Quakers 
suffered particularly because of their open disregard for 
them. The fact that the Quakers disregarded these laws 
and suffered bitterly in consequence should not be for- 
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gotten as an important chapter in the growth of religious 
toleration in the English-speaking world. More than any 
other sect they contributed to this result. Professor A. W. 
Whitehead recognized this when he said in his Adventures 
of Ideas (1933, p. 63) “the apostles of modern tolerance 
in so far as it exists are Erasmus, the Quakers and John 
Locke. They should be commemorated in every laboratory, 
in every church, and in every court of law.” 

After the Restoration and the fear aroused by the plot 
of the Fifth Monarchy men, we may amplify the charges 
against the Quakers by referring to Norman Penney’s Ex- 
tracts from State Papers Relating to Friends. Here we find 
that the Quakers were charged with the possession or circu- 
lation of seditious literature, i.e., the unlicensed pamphlets 
in which they fought their enemies and proclaimed their 
faith; the possession of weapons and powder, apparently as 
dealers in these articles in those early days of the Society; 
identification with Fifth Monarchy men and later with the 
Jesuits as plotters and intriguers against the State; sus- 
picious correspondence not understood by the civil authori- 
ties any more than the Quaker funds for the aid of those 
distressed by sufferings were understood. ‘These latter 
charges were of course brought by jittery authorities, many 
of them by professional informers who shared heavily in the 
fines and distraint of goods. ‘The Quakers could easily 
have cleared themselves, but being unwilling to swear in 
court or take the oath of allegiance, their pleas in defense 
were often not even heard, and they were whisked away to 
jail where they languished for months or years. A touch- 
ing trait is found in the numerous cases where Friends 
offered to lie in prison body for body as a substitute for 
others who were ill through long confinement. 

There is a great deal of interesting law involved in all 
this, and many glimpses of contemporary justice and injus- 
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tice may be had. The Quakers themselves were well versed 
in the law, and when given a chance to plead gave a good 
account of themselves with some straight talk to the magis- 
trates or Justices on the principles involved. Some Justices 
of the Peace were indeed convinced by them and became 
useful members of the Society; others were known to be 
favorable to the Quakers, and their names are available in 
a list which has survived. Public sympathy for upright and 
esteemed citizens was often aroused, as in the most famous 
trial of William Penn and William Mead at the Old Bailey 
in 1670. ‘The eventual acquittal of these two Quakers from 
a charge of riot through the courage of their jury is a land- 
mark in the development of British law and the rights of 
Englishmen. 

This extended reference to the sufferings of Friends dur- 
ing the first forty years of their Society was obligatory. The 
Society arose against a background of ecclesiastical privilege 
and governmental suspicion. By their courage, faith and 
long suffering the Quakers gained for all of us privileges 
which may never have to be suffered for again. Other re- 
ligious reformers in history have been exterminated by 
persecution. The Friends were not. Why? We shall seek 
in the sequel an answer to this insistent inquiry. 

In the earliest years of the preaching mission anyone was 
considered a Friend who renounced “ungodliness and 
worldly lusts,” attended meetings for worship and adopted 
the Quaker way of life as then practiced. There was as yet 
no formal Society with a registered membership, though 
one could be excluded from the fellowship for gross mis- 
demeanors for which he refused satisfaction. ‘The Society 
was more like a vast fraternity with interlocking interests 
and contacts, with beneficial provisions and with a common 
faith. But where did authority lie? By 1666 George Fox, 
just out of his long imprisonment at Lancaster and Scar- 
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borough, broken in body but not in spirit, saw the necessity 
as did Edward Burrough of a stable organization. ‘The 
details of the different kinds of Meetings which were set up 
are not easy to follow at this distance and perhaps not 
necessary for our purpose. They may be read in Braith- 
waite and Jones, in Russell and in many other places. We 
are dealing now with human arrangements, and leaders 
always emerge in such cases. Fox himself is the chief fig- 
ure. Already in the middle fifties there were periodical 
gatherings of leaders,—ministers, and elders, and overseers 
we should call them now—for the consideration of mundane 
matters: provision for travelling ministers, the publication 
of controversial literature, relief of the poor and sufferers 
for the faith, the recording of births, marriages and deaths,— 
in short to survey and administer the domestic economy of 
different local groups. ‘These meetings, whether held quar- 
terly or at more frequent intervals, began in the north 
where the movement started, but in 1666 Fox provided for 
a wider organization including five Monthly Meetings in 
London alone. The Monthly Meeting became the unit of 
the entire system of Society organization. We hear also of 
Two Weeks Meetings, a Second Day Morning Meeting, 
Half Yearly Meetings, a Meeting for Sufferings, beside the 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, the latter eventually set 
up on a geographical basis according to the shires, as they 
still exist today. Several years were spent in working up 
to the establishment in 1671 of London Yearly Meeting, 
made up of ministers and representatives of Quarterly 
Meetings, who formed thus a national body consisting of 
the most experienced Friends. All these different Meetings 
had specific duties and functions as outlined above, in 
which the women sitting separately had an allotted share. 
Though the share of women in the larger spiritual affairs of 
the Society came in America in the eighteenth century, ear- 
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lier than in England, yet men and women sat separately 
for the transaction of Arch Street Yearly Meeting business 
until 1924. 

Beside the effective social organization devised by George 
Fox, we must seek in its early missionary spirit the cause 
of the survival of this small sect of Christians whose begin- 
nings were attended with such persecution. You must 
assume that by the end of the first decade of Fox’s ministry 
the good news had been carried throughout the British 
Isles, for Wales, Ireland and Scotland had all heard it. 
But not only so. The Friends thought of their discovery 
as of moment to the whole world. ‘They soon thought in 
global terms. ‘They began naturally with Holland and 
with the young American colonies,—certain West Indies, 
and New England. Ames, Caton and Stubbs, later Fox, 
Penn, Barclay, Keith and others went to Holland and west- 
ern Germany, where there was a sympathetic hearing for 
their message. Several meetings were set up in Holland and 
Germany. We hear of the first Friends in trouble in New 
England almost as soon as we hear of them in the old coun- 
try. Four Quakers were eventually hanged on Boston 
Common, others lost ears and were banished. ‘Chose who 
could not reach Boston directly went to Barbados and took 
off for the mainland from there. Before there was any 
Pennsylvania the Friends visited all the existing colonies 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Their fortunes were varied, but 
on the whole they fared best in Rhode Island, the Jerseys 
and North Carolina. A general meeting of New England 
Friends in Rhode Island in 1661 was the first Yearly Meet- 
ing to be established in the world, antedating even that of 
London by ten years. 

George Fox himself in 1671 arriving via Barbados visited 
most of the inhabited places from the Chesapeake to Narra- 
gansett Bay. Despite the difficulties and hardships of travel, 
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not only English men but women continued throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to visit America after 
sea voyages which required from four to ten weeks. Not 
only scattered Quaker communities, but the general public 
were called by these travellers to repentance and to a vital 
religion which should overflow into a purified and right- 
eous life. In Rhode Island, the Jerseys, North Carolina, 
and above all in Pennsylvania after 1682, the Quakers influ- 
enced colonial affairs. The history of the Quakers in the 
American colonies is, of course, a chapter apart, but it is 
well to remember that William Penn’s Holy Experiment 
was for about seventy years until 1756 the most favorable 
opportunity ever offered for the application of Quaker the- 
ory to a tolerant government with a maximum of liberty 
for the citizens and with good will even for Indians. 

But this is all part of our local history and needs no 
emphasis. More amazing is Fox’s conception that his mes- 
sage should be carried in epistles to the rulers of distant 
countries, even to Ethiopia and China. Actual emissaries 
got as far as cities of the Eastern Mediterranean: Mary 
Fisher penetrated, partly alone and on foot, to Adrianople 
where she interviewed the Sultan Mohammed IV in 1658, 
and even more remarkable, got away home safely; three 
men carrying epistles to the Emperor of China and the King 
of Ethiopia got as far as Alexandria; John Perrot, later a 
separatist, and John Luffe after varied trials and interviews 
with the Doge and Pope, were seized by the Inquisition in 
Rome. Luffe was hanged there. Of Perrot, who was spared 
to become later an apostate of sad memory, William Penn 
tartly said: “If he had been as faithful as his companion, 
(he) might with him have been hanged at Rome... to 
his own comfort, the Truth’s honour and the Church’s 
peace’; Katharine Evans and Sarah Cheevers, both married 
women with children, joined forces for an Eastern trip, but 
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got no farther than Malta, where they lay in the prisons of 
the Inquisition in great distress for nearly four years. 
Such are a few of many trials to which these dauntless 
early missionaries exposed themselves “in the love of the 
gospel.” No prospect was too severe to rebuff them. Nearer 
home one may read of Jane and Dorothy Waugh, the two 
servant maids of John Camm, and of their mistreatment at 
the hands of the Cambridge students; of Elizabeth Fletcher, 
aged nineteen when she died, and of her cruel treatment in 
Oxford at the hands of “the black tribe of scholars’; of 
Thomas Lurting “the fighting sailor turned peaceable 
Christian” on a British war vessel; of Robert Fowler’s voy- 
age in the little ship Woodhouse, in which without instru- 
ments or observations he carried eleven Quakers safely to 
Long Island; of little Mary Samm aged twelve who of her 
own volition went to Warwick to share the prison of her 
grandfather, William Dewsbury, until she died; of the 
meetings kept up by the children in Bristol in 1682 when 
nearly all the adult Quakers were in prison. No Quaker 
was sentenced to death in England for his faith, but hun- 
dreds of Quakers died in prison as the result of disease and 
harsh treatment. There is tragedy, romance, adventure and 
even a touch of humor in these contemporary accounts of 
sufferings endured by the first generation of publishers and 
preachers of Quakerism. The humor for us is furnished by 
the frequent observation that cruel persecutors were some- 
times visited by what George Fox calls “strange and sudden 
judgments.” | 
In the early history of this beloved community of Friends 
there are four sad pages of error and misunderstanding. We 
must look at them because they indicate certain dangers 
inherent in Quakerism. They concern James Nayler, John 
Perrot, Story and Wilkinson, and George Keith, together 
with a small number of followers. The old soldier, Nayler, 
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become one of the very chief Publishers of Truth and close 
associate of Fox, created a scandal by allowing himself to 
be led astray by the praise and adulation of a few followers 
in London who set him above Fox. His saddest act was 
his entry into Bristol on horseback to the cries of Hosannah, 
as if he were the Lord himself entering Jerusalem. For 
this he was tried by Parliament for blasphemy, had his fore- 
head branded with a B, had his tongue bored through, and 
was condemned for some years to prison. Later he repented 
of all, was reconciled with Fox and led an exemplary life. 
His experience illustrates the human weakness of even 
the strongest, the poison of personal jealousy when fanned 
by feminine adulation; also the dangerous extremes to 
which the claim of the Inner Light may lead one whose 
head was for the moment turned. Nayler’s fall has been 
explained and his reputation restored by Emilia Fogelklou, 
a Swedish Friend, in a recent biography. 

To the Inner Light’s effect upon a weak head must also 
be ascribed John Perrot’s apostasy. He came back from his 
Roman prison with extravagant ideas. He carried the idea 
of personal leadings, particularly in worship, to its logical 
but inconsiderate extreme. Claiming a higher revelation 
than that of Fox, he asserted the right to worship where, 
when and how he pleased, and kept his hat on during 
prayer. For about ten years there were some followers of 
Perrot called “hat men” in England and in Barbados where 
Perrot died discredited, and his influence ceased. The hat 
controversy under cover of private revelation shows indi- 
vidual vagaries in conflict with social standards of behavior 
upon which the group is agreed. 

John Story and John Wilkinson were two leaders who 
resented authority of Fox in affairs relating to the Society’s 
organization. This separation had nothing to do with 
theology. Braithwaite says these men stood for: 
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1. Restriction of functions of the women’s meetings. 

2. They objected to the recording of papers of con- 
demnation for infractions of the developing Dis- 
cipline. 

3. They were more tolerant of those who felt free to 
pay tithes. 

4. They disliked “groaning, sighing or sounding” of 
Friends while another was speaking or praying. 

5. They wished for leniency in dealing with any who 
fled persecution for their faith. 

6. They desired superior meetings for business to con- 
sist only of appointed delegates. 


In these contested points of unequal merit the whole ques- 
tion of church discipline and procedure was involved. An 
absence of love and forbearance was noticeable. Many 
discussions were held and documents drawn up. The sepa- 
rating party was quite strong in certain regions and there 
was an actual struggle in some places for control of the 
Meetings and records. But though much ill-will and re- 
crimination developed, the separation died down after the 
death of Story in 1681 leaving no permanent traces. 
George Keith was an early Scot convert, a brilliant 
scholar, sometime a master of the William Penn Charter 
School in Philadelphia, who later became persuaded that 
Friends did not sufficiently honor the historical Christ. 
Their insistence on Christ the eternal Word of God as set 
forth in the first chapter of St. John’s Gospel laid them open 
to this charge of not being Christians in the contemporary 
sense. Keith founded the ‘Christian Quakers’ amid much 
controversy. He was “disowned” in Philadelphia and later 
in London, continued to stir up trouble and finally joined 
the Church of England and sought to convert Friends at 
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home and in America. His separation was the first on 
theological grounds. 

After these sad but perhaps inevitable happenings, it is 
a satisfaction to remind you of three fair flowers of Quaker- 
ism in the second generation: Penington, Penn and Barclay. 
They were all in the technical sense “gentlemen,” well edu- 
cated and well connected. Penington was the son of Sir 
Isaac Penington, sometime Lord Mayor of London and a 
Puritan member of the Long Parliament; Penn was the 
son of Admiral Sir William Penn, and became the step- 
son-in-law of Penington through his love marriage with 
Guli Springett; Barclay was the son of Colonel David Bar- 
clay of Ury and through his mother a cousin of the reign- 
ing Stuarts. Each of these men made a great direct con- 
tribution to Quakerism through the consecration of his 
talents, and together they inevitably lent the movement a 
social prestige which it had not before possessed. 

Penington was a mature man of forty-two and a practiced 
writer when he became a Friend in 1658. He found in the 
young widow Mary Proud Springett a loving wife who 
understood his gentle mystical disposition. Often a prisoner 
for conscience’ sake, his influence has been exercised 
through his writings, always highly valued among the most 
beautiful and convincing specimens of our Quaker 
literature. 

Of Penn who has been called one of the greatest English- 
men of the seventeenth century, we need hardly speak. He 
was a mighty preacher, writer, traveller, statesman and 
founder of a commonwealth beyond seas where he spent, 
however, only four of his seventy-four years. He was 
finally convinced by the preaching in Ireland of ‘Thomas 
Loe an itinerant minister. Loe’s effective sermon began 
with the words: ‘“There is a faith that overcomes the world; 
and there is a faith that is overcome by the world.” Penn 
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like Loe chose the former. For special and personal reasons 
Penn was a familiar of Charles II and James II, which fact 
involved him seriously in the suspicion of being a Jesuit in 
disguise after the Revolution of 1688. Penn’s great quali- 
ties appeal to us perhaps the more because of his weakness 
as a judge of men to cooperate with him, and as a manager 
of his own financial affairs. He was thoroughly human. 
To his lovable character and personal charm well-nigh all 
testified. 

Robert Barclay, after a narrow escape from being either a 
Presbyterian or a Catholic, was convinced like the Colonel, 
his father, “for,’’ he says, “when I came into the silent 
assemblies of God’s people, I felt a secret power among them 
which touched my heart; and as I gave way unto it, I found 
the evil weakening in me and the good raised up”; and he 
added truly “this is the surest way to become a Christian.” 
Best known for his cordial visit and correspondence with 
his cousin Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, and his Apology 
for the True Christian Divinity, Barclay is a pleasing figure. 
His long Apology set forth in fifteen Propositions served as 
the official exposition of Quakerism until the nineteenth 
century. As Louella M. Wright says: “His main plea is 
that religion cannot be based upon dogmatic theology, but 
must come directly from God to the human heart, and that 
God’s spiritual power is able to transform human nature.” 
We are indebted to Eleanore Price Mather for her useful 
abridgement of the Apology, on the scale of one to ten, 
recently made available. 

So there in outline are the beginnings of Quakerism until 
the death of George Fox in 1691. He had directed the 
movement for forty years. If we have noticed some human 
weakness, nevertheless the Society had been kept on a high 
plane of spiritual and ethical purity. Friends had kept 
“atop of the world,” had learned the power of the Spirit 
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within, and by living it out in their lives regardless of per- 
secution, they had already gained precious assets of freedom 
and toleration for all their fellow-citizens. Because of their 
peculiar testimonies they long remained the objects of 
popular ridicule, but their place before the law had been 
greatly strengthened and the writings of Barclay, Penn and 
Penington had well nigh silenced the ecclesiastical attacks 
leveled against them. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


(1) Would the popular methods of the Publishers of Truth be effective 
if tried today? 

(2) Why do we not hear so much today of sudden religious conversions 
as formerly? 

(3) Why has persecution so often favored the spread of religious truth? 
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When George Fox died in 1691 the first period of Quaker- 
ism drew to a close. Most of the early Publishers of ‘Truth 
had already died, many as the result of imprisonment and 
hardships, and even Barclay and Penington were gone. 
Margaret Fell Fox lived on until 1702, Wiliam Penn until 
1718, and that old defender of the Faith, George White- 
head, remained the most authoritative figure in the Society 
until his death at an advanced age in 1723. It is a remark- 
able fact that one man, George Fox, had maintained for 
forty years the leadership of a growing religious Society, 
numbering toward the close of his life perhaps 60,000. 
The leadership willingly accorded him, except during the 
brief defections of Nayler, Perrot, Wilkinson and Story, 
and Keith is explained by a rare combination of personal 
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qualities. Incessantly writing, preaching and caring for his 
flock, he had the advantage of a powerful frame, an impos- 
ing personality and, most important, the conviction of the 
truth and of his ability to learn it at its source. Penn, 
twenty years his junior, who knew him well for a quarter 
of a century, has drawn his portrait in the preface of the 
first folio edition of the famous Journal. “In all things,” 
he says, “he acquitted himself like a man, yea a strong 
man, a new and heavenly-minded man.” And he particu- 
larly adds that he never heard anyone so gifted in prayer 
as Fox. A direct appreciation of the character and activities 
of Fox should be sought in his Journal, or in the biogra- 
phies printed in more recent times. 

After the Toleration Act of 1689 the external situation of 
the Society was definitely improved. Individuals like Wil- 
liam Penn might still be regarded as a Jesuit and be forced 
to keep in seclusion. Friends might still for many years in 
rare cases be prosecuted for refusal to pay tithes in their 
parishes; the formulation of an affirmation which should be 
satisfactory to the Friends and to Government as a substi- 
tute for an oath in court was long delayed. But the right 
to worship in open meetings after their own manner with- 
out danger of interruption or arrest was definitely gained. 
The Friends were no longer despised outcasts in the eyes of 
the ecclesiastical or civil powers. It was now rather the 
Roman Catholics who suffered disabilities under the pro- 
visions of a Toleration Act passed in the interest of Protest- 
ant Englishmen. As finally provided, the Quakers were 
allowed to declare, instead of to swear, that they would be 
true and faithful to King William and Queen Mary, that 
the Pope had no power of excommunication, and that no 
foreign state or person had any power within the Realm. 
This was substantially the old Protestant oath of allegiance 
and supremacy of Elizabeth’s time. On the religious side 
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a similar declaration was made by the Friends professing 
“Faith in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ his eternal 
Son, the true God, and in the Holy Spirit, one God blessed 
forever more: and do acknowledge the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments to be given by Divine Inspira- 
tion.” ‘Though Friends were not active in furthering purely 
political measures in Parliament leading up to the Act of 
Tolerance, George Whitehead appears to have been the 
acknowledged spokesman for the Society in securing a satis- 
factory substitute for the oath formerly required,—not an 
easy task. And of course the long years of suffering en- 
dured by Friends in witnessing for religious tolerance under 
the so-called Five Mile and Conventicle Acts must be given 
full recognition for their value. So the old penal laws 
against Protestant dissenters were suspended in their opera- 
tion. As Braithwaite says: the Quaker “no longer held life 
and property at the mercy of prejudiced zeal or legalized 
greed. He had passed from persecution into peace. His 
weather-beaten Ark, which had stoutly ridden out the storm, 
found itself, as by miracle, in calm waters. It seemed a time 
for refitting the ship; not for the fresh heroic adventure of 
launching forth into the deep.” 

We have seen in the first lecture that Fox and his early 
associates put the world and all its wickedness,—the modern 
Babylon,—on one side, and devotion to the revelation of 
God’s truth to men on the other. It was evil opposed to 
righteousness,—a purely dualistic conception of the world. 
Under this conception all national calamities were ex- 
plained in Old Testament fashion as punishment sent from 
God for national sin. Repentance, then, was in order, and 
the Friends preached it. When they were opposed and 
persecuted by the allied powers of Church and State, it is 
not strange that this conception should have developed and 
prevailed. It gave a “set” to their whole outlook on the 
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world and their duty in this life. There could be for them 
no compromise with what was unalterably wicked and 
earthly. As Isaac Penington proclaimed: ““There is a ne- 
cessity of separation from the spirit, ways and worships of 
the world by those that will be the Lord’s people.” (A Few 
Experiences, p. 95.) Similarly William Penn in 1699: “We 
must keep our tents, we must be a retired and a peculiar 
people, and dwell alone.” (An Epistle of Farewell.) ‘The 
Friends were extremists, “out and outers’ for purity of 
faith and perfection of morals. Given the contemporary 
conditions, it was a natural attitude in a crusading sect, 
which starting at home reached out toward a hoped for 
world conquest. All Europe, Asia, Africa, North America 
had already figured in their plan,—not to make Quakers, 
but to bring all men who had the seed of God in their 
hearts to the feet of the eternal Christ. It was a grand 
prospect, shared not by just a few, but by many Friends, 
who were willing to sacrifice all for its attainment. ‘They 
could not do otherwise than share in the enterprise by word 
of mouth, and by example in the practice of their daily 
life; 

Very little organization, very little discipline in those 
first years were necessary to keep this goal before them. 
Like the first crusaders to the Holy Land, these Friends were 
on fire with a creative ideal for which they were ready to 
stake all. When they once caught fire, no man could put 
them out. Convince yourselves of this truth by reading in 
seventeenth-century biography. It is all history,—part of the 
long story of man’s search for God and for his will concern- 
ing his children to whom He has chosen to commit his 
own glory in this world. At many other times, great prog- 
ress has been made in this search. But this time history 
concerns itself with our own religious forebears, people 
whose faith and principles of conduct we still profess, and 
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some of whom were doubtless actual ancestors of some gath- 
ered here. Is it not well that we should see whether we can 
still after nearly three hundred years honor them, emulate 
them and follow in their train? 

It has been customary in all surveys of Quaker history to 
refer to the eighteenth century as the period of Quietism, 
when the Society settled down upon its lees and progressed 
little. ‘The eighteenth century in Europe was marked by 
progressive thought in social, political and economic philos- 
ophy, and later triumphs in science were already then fore- 
shadowed. For American Friends, moreover, there were 
two wars to survive,—the so-called French and Indian War 
of the 1750’s and later the American Revolution. But from 
contemporary speculation and agitation the Friends on 
both sides of the Atlantic held aloof as much as was pos- 
sible. The tendency within the Society after persecution 
closed was certainly to dig in, to entrench and protect itself 
from contact with a world which had not been kind to it. 
Henceforth, the purity, the integrity of the group was to be 
insured by legislation, by the Discipline, rather than by 
enthusiasm for a world conquest. 

We find a significant page of William Penn written al- 
ready in 1672 which combines a purely evangelical attitude, 
to which Stephen Grellet or Joseph John Gurney could have 
subscribed in the early nineteenth century, with that cruci- 
fixion of the earthly mind which dominated Quaker life 
in the eighteenth century: “Hast thou ever been pricked to 
the heart,” he asks of his reader, “and repented with that 
repentance which sorrows for sins past and turns from sin 
to come, which is never to be repented of? And dost thou 
feel the living powerful workings of God’s power and spirit _ 
in thy heart, regenerating thee, without which thou canst 
not be a child of God and heir of glory? I say, O man, 
unless thou comest to know the work of thy soul’s redemp- 
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tion from the pit and deliverance of thy mind from the 
snares and temptations of the devil begun in thyself, by 
which to live to God, and to have the testimony of his eter- 
nal spirit in thy conscience, that thou hast turned at the 
reproof of instruction, and hast felt the blood of cleansing, 
and art now walking on in the strait and narrow way of 
life and righteousness which crucifies the earthly mind, thy 
praying, preaching, observations and whole religion are 
vain, and will prove all to none effect in the day when the 
Lord God eternal shall make strict inquisition and search 
after what fruits have been by everyone brought forth.” 
(Spirit of Truth Vindicated.) You can see what a fusion 
is there contained of the missionary spirit seeking to save 
souls with the importance of the individual keeping in the 
strait and narrow path. Some Friends and groups of 
Friends will emphasize the saving of others’ souls by active 
love; others will seek to save their own souls by an upright 
life. It is a question of emphasis. The eighteenth century 
witnessed a reign of law in Quakerism,—of taboos and 
inhibitions. 

Birthright membership was established by London in 
1737, the membership of children following that of their 
parents. The system has some manifest advantages in pro- 
viding an early religious affiliation for our youth; but on 
the other hand, it has resulted in a large paper member- 
ship of persons who, though never resigning in later life, 
have taken no part in the affairs of the Society, and have 
sometimes brought discredit upon it. At the present time 
those Meetings which continue the practice might well 
give renewed consideration to the merits and drawbacks 
of birthright membership. ‘The Five Years Meeting pro- 
vides for associate membership for their children. 

Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the 
Society was on the alert for infractions of the Discipline. A 
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large amount of Monthly Meeting business was connected 
with disownments for marriage outside of the membership, 
for taking arms, for attendance at other places of worship 
where, as the old Philadelphia phrase had it, “the ministry 
is exercised at stated times and for pay,’ for unethical 
conduct and for an astonishing list of moral lapses. Every 
labor was extended by the Monthly Meeting to reclaim an 
erring member, but unless he issued a public ‘‘acknowl- 
edgment” satisfactory to the Meeting, he was disowned. 
The method, of course, was based upon cutting off the of- 
fending member. Friends were strict in those days. ‘They 
had been raised in a stern school of discipline, and they 
were ready to cut to the bone in the hope of preserving the 
health and integrity of the body. On the whole, the method 
can hardly be called successful in attaining its purpose; it 
seems to us less considerate than our present policy of tol- 
erance and forbearance for an erring brother. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the loss in membership to the Society 
through two centuries of disownment for marriage alone; 
for the loss was not only of one of the contracting parties, 
but of their descendants as well. In any group of Ameri- 
cans, persons can be found who will say, sometimes with a 
touch of nostalgia, that one of his ancestors was “disowned 
for marrying out of meeting.” 

It was during this Quietist period that the familiar 
“ouarded education” of Friends was developed as a fixed 
policy of the Society to keep its youth unspotted from the 
world. Already in 1671 we find fifteen Quaker boarding- 
schools in England, where boys and girls might be taught 
“whatsoever things were civil and useful in the creation.” 
No taboo was placed on an elementary course in practical 
subjects; but until the present century there was a strong 
prejudice against dramatic literature, fiction, erotic poetry, 
music, dancing and frivolous arts. Howard Brinton’s 
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Quakerism and Education may be referred to for the gen- 
eral history. His book is worth reading, for education has 
been the main channel through which for two centuries the 
world has come to know and respect Quakerism. ‘The one 
fact to emphasize in our education, whether technically 
“guarded” or not, is the persistent concern for the moral 
and spiritual development of the pupil more than for his 
intellectual cleverness. ‘The child is an immortal soul to be 
prepared for eternal life, and not to be groomed for an 
examination as a horse for a race. ‘This primary principle 
infuses all Quaker education still today, and accounts for 
much of its popularity with non-Quaker patrons. 

What held back our denominational development of 
higher education until the nineteenth century was, of 
course, the denial of its requirement for an inspired min- 
istry. Other religious bodies had their schools for the 
training of their ministers. But George Fox gave the color 
to all Quaker insistence upon a ministry which should be 
inspired by the Spirit and not depend upon such “notions” 
as were taught at Oxford and Cambridge. All through the 
Quietist period we are now discussing, Quaker ministry was 
itinerant, comparatively innocent of any secular scholar- 
ship, dispensed in the love of the gospel and without other 
reward than the sense of obedience to the divine call. It 
was a ministry based upon the phraseology of the Bible, it 
emphasized the attitude of patient waiting for evidence of 
the Divine will concerning the individual, and it stressed 
a rigid conformity of life with the hardening traditions of 
the Society. Faithfulness, punctuality, sobriety, honesty, 
accuracy, thoroughness, conformity in dress, language and 
bearing were all characteristic fruits of this period, when 
the popular conception of the Quakers as a peculiar people 
developed. 

There were individual protests against this conformity 
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in so far as it tended toward a lifeless form. Even before 
the seventeenth century closed, Margaret Fell Fox called 
back her Quakers from the forms that threatened them in 
eloquent words quoted by Braithwaite: “Christ Jesus saith 
that we must take no thought what we shall eat or what we 
shall drink or what we shall put on; but bids us consider 
the lilies, how they grow in more royalty than Solomon. 
But contrary to this, we must not look at no colors, nor 
make anything that is changeable colors, as the hills are, 
nor see them, nor wear them. But we must be all in one 
dress and one color. This is a silly, poor gospel... . I 
see that our blessed, precious, holy Truth, that has visited 
us from the beginning, is kept under; and these silly, out- 
side, imaginary practices is coming up, and practiced with 
great zeal, which hath often grieved my heart.’’ And again 
a little later: “Legal ceremonies are far from gospel free- 
dom. It’s a dangerous thing to lead young Friends much 
into the observation of outward things, which may be easily 
done; for they can soon get into an outward garb, to be all 
alike outwardly; but this will not make them true Chris- 
tians. It’s the spirit that gives life.’ (Second Period, 
518-519.) The Westtown Committee did not reach this 
enlightened attitude for two hundred years. Drab gar- 
ments, buttonless coats, straight collars, broad-brimmed hats 
became the outward badge of “plain” Quakers until towards 
1900,—picturesque perhaps, but unworthy to become ar- 
ticles of faith. 

Finally, as regards education, Job Scott (1751-1793), that 
very godly and intelligent New England preacher who died 
in Ireland, presents something of an exception in the ex- 
pression of his ideals. Once a school-teacher himself, and 
faithful to the basic ideals of Quaker education, he did not 
disparage culture as did so many Friends in the eighteenth 
century. At the close of his life, far from home and fam- 
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ily, he wrote: ““My dear children are placed so that I have 
been pretty easy, but I could wish for them to get a little 
more learning than some of them at present are in the way 
of; and although I do not wish much of the world’s polish, 
yet it is, at this awful moment, my desire that they may not 
be brought up with much rusticity, for this I believe has 
not very often contributed either to civil or religious use- 
fulness. My desires for my children’s substantial growth 
in the truth, and strict adherence to all its discoveries, to 
the close of their days, is by far the principal wish I have 
for them. Out of the enjoyment of a good degree of this 
precious inheritance, I know of nothing in this world worth 
living for.” How well said, and how admirably propor- 
tioned! But in general, so great was the determination to 
avoid any thought, occupation, or diversion which might 
threaten the primacy of the soul’s welfare, that the culture 
of taste and of creative imagination was largely neglected. 
Literature, except of the deliberately pious variety, fell 
under the ban. Quaker education tended toward the so- 
called practical side,—that is in our day natural science,— 
and it has never overcome the balance weighted against the 
study of literature and foreign languages. It may be proper 
to point out here that a lack of training in the modern lan- 
guages is proving a serious handicap at present in the spread 
of our world message. It could be shown, I think, that our 
ministers today are not so well equipped with the main 
Continental languages as were the “Publishers” of the sev- 
enteenth century. The latter knew that the truth had to 
be presented to foreign peoples in their own tongue, and 
they took the trouble to equip themselves somehow for the 
service that was laid upon them. How many Friends do 
you suppose there are in America who could interpret 
Quakerism acceptably and with authority to a French, Ger- 
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man or Spanish audience, to say nothing of Chinese or 
Japanese? None too many. 

No account of eighteenth-century Quakerism would be 
complete without a reference to the journals of the period. 
They were a continuation of those curious confessions, testi- 
monies and journals of the period 1650-1725 which Louella 
M. Wright has studied in The Literary Life of the Early 
Friends. Already before 1725 Friends had published over 
eighty religious confessions and journals,—a number, she 
says, “probably greater than all the non-Quaker auto- 
biographies printed in England during the preceding sev- 
enty-five years.” This of course does not include hundreds 
of pamphlets, doctrinal expositions and other ephemeral 
documents produced in its defense by the young Society. 
Friends early conceived of the autobiographical journal, not 
as a monument to egotism, but as a record of God’s dealing 
with them. These records were left usually to be published 
after death for the instruction and edification of their chil- 
dren and of posterity. The emphasis is therefore on re- 
ligious activity, on travel in the ministry, on family visita- 
tion, and on the convictions to which the author has come 
as a result of his experiences. The tone of the eighteenth- 
century journals is notably pious, monotonous and con- 
ceived in a language filled with Biblical phraseology and 
with those consecrated phrases which Quakerism developed 
and which require a glossary for the uninitiated reader. 

Yet, the best of these journals repay reading today: they 
throw light on localities and personages which are of inter- 
est to us, On customs and manners now relegated to ob- 
livion, on the state of Society and its activities, and on 
certain wise judgments regarding the religious life which 
are still valid. Of the journals of eighteenth-century 
Friends I recommend those of ‘Thomas Story, John Griffith, 
Thomas Chalkley, John Churchman, Samuel Bownas, Sam- 
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uel Fothergill, William Reckitt, Dr. John Rutty, of Ireland, 
and of course John Woolman. All of these men, except 
Dr. Rutty, lived or travelled widely in America, so that they 
throw light on our own social history in the eighteenth 
century. My purpose is to illustrate by quotation, or by 
reference to these journals, what was the great preoccupa- 
tion of these leaders to keep the Society pure and undefiled 
by contacts with the world, and further to encourage ever 
greater faithfulness to the leadings of the Inner Light and 
to the provisions of the Discipline. It may be stated here 
that Philadelphia adopted its first uniform Discipline in 
1704 and sent copies to all the Quarterly Meetings. Ten 
years later Elders were first appointed in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, two from each Monthly Meeting. Disci- 
plines have changed little in substance since George Fox 
determined their scope in his recommendations and exhor- 
tations. 

Now let us look at some of these journals. Samuel 
Fothergill when in Philadelphia in mid-century with Israel 
Pemberton, the “King of the Quakers,” refused to mingle 
in the stormy debates of Philadelphia Friends with the 
Assembly and the Governor’s Council over taxation and 
appropriations for the Indian war. He wrote to his brother 
in England: “I am disqualified to give thee any informa- 
tion of the state of affairs in relation to the wars; it is not 
my business, and have found it my concern to deny my 
curiosity in inquiring after news, or hearing anything about 
it. I have found great peace in my endeavors by example 
and precept to draw Friends’ minds to their own welfare— 
that as our hands cannot be active, so our minds cannot be 
embroiled, consistently with our testimony.’ That is typi- 
cal of the Quietist attitude toward public affairs, an attitude 
which is still fifty years later that of the intelligent John 
Comly who, after two experiences, ceased voting for life as 
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inconsistent with true religion, and after taking a news- 
paper for one year renounced all newspaper reading as 
interfering with peaceful meditation! There he came near 
to saying something true. This same Friend, though he 
lived until 1850 and we shall hear of him again, makes the 
interesting statement that about 1790 grace before meals 
was seldom observed by Friends of his acquaintance. Tem- 
perance in the nineteenth century became a serious Quaker 
concern, but in the eighteenth century Comly like many 
others drank strong drams before he was twelve years old, 
especially at harvest time, barn-raisings, and other rural 
festivities. ‘There has, of course, been marked progress in 
temperance under the pressure of the Queries and of 
education. 

Samuel Bownas (1676-1753) in his Life and Travels offers 
much of interest. As a young man in meeting he was fixed 
by the eye of a young woman, Anne Wilson, who while 
preaching pointed her finger directly at him and exclaimed: 
“A traditional Quaker, thou comest to meeting as thou 
went from it, and goes from it as thou camest to it, but art 
no better for thy coming. What wilt thou do in the end?” 
This argumentum ad hominem was not unique in those 
days, and must have produced an effect. It did on Samuel 
Bownas. He was smitten like St. Paul. He became a great 
preacher, visited America twice, experiencing a terrifying 
storm at sea of which he left a fine description. For al- 
leged speaking in disparagement of the Anglican Church at 
Jamaica, Long Island, he was put in prison for months 
where he worked at shoemaking. As with William Penn 
and William Mead, two juries refused to convict him on 
the evidence and brought in a verdict of “Ignoramus,” 
much to the discomfiture of the judge. A definite piece of | 
information concerns the growth of Quakerism in America, 
for he says in 1728 that since his last visit twenty-one years 
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before, new meeting-houses had been erected as follows: in 
New England and Rhode Island 12, New York 6, the Jerseys 
g, Pennsylvania 13, Maryland 4, Virginia 9 and North Caro- 
lina 3. It is true that throughout this century Quakerism 
continued to spread in America, largely due to the unceas- 
ing labors of scores of travelling ministers who penetrated 
on foot or on horseback to the most retired settlements with 
their call to a religion of the heart. Bownas was much 
encouraged on this second trip and accounts for the prog- 
ress made by the fact that the youth were keeping to the 
profession of their parents and were “marrying in meeting.” 
This feature of the Discipline was of vital concern to all 
the “public Friends” of the day. 

John Griffith (1713-1776) of Wales, came to make his 
new home near Philadelphia whence he sallied forth as a. 
tireless visitor of meetings. On them he gives much expert 
information, offering a good picture of the Society during 
the height of the Quietist period 1750-1770. On one voyage 
to Europe his ship was captured by the French, and like 
William Reckitt in similar circumstances, he has left an 
account of his captivity in France. But it is as a picture 
of the Society that his journal is important. Regarding 
meetings and worship we may note the following remarks: 
“The main design of gospel ministry is to turn the children 
of men to the grace of God in themselves, which will teach 
them to work out their own salvation and diligently seek 
the Lord for themselves, in whom their strength being 
renewed, their spirits would unite and greatly help and 
relieve the ministers in their gospel labors.’’ Here we have 
the important theory of the group collaborating with the 
minister in the development of a spiritual message. 

Martha Routh (1743-1817), a doughty English minister, 
in an otherwise rather dull journal, refers thus to her expe- 
rience at West Grove, Pennsylvania in 1796: “It was a time 
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of deep wading, both in the silent part, and while speak- 
ing, under a sense that many were willing to hear what 
the poor exercised servants had to say, but very few to be 
baptized with the baptism, or drink of the cup, that such 
have to partake of; and through reluctance to come to the 
practical part of what is pointed out to them, they remain 
hearing, but not doing the sayings of Christ; so that the 
truly anointed ministers have almost to stand alone; few to 
hold up their hands, even in the exercise of their gifts. The 
minds of many of the hearers being afloat, and others at 
ease, makes it hard, dragging work to get along, in the faith- 
ful discharge of duty, which seemed in a distinguished man- 
ner to be the state of that meeting; yet with a few lowly 
travellers my mind was nearly united.” (Memoirs of Mar- 
tha Routh, Second Edition, York, 1824, pp. 218-219). Many 
experienced ministers must know only too well the load of 
dull hearers whose effect she here laments. 

To return to John Griffith, like all the other ministers of 
the period, he was a great believer in silence and observes 
that those convinced by silence in meetings usually stand 
their ground better and more permanently than those con- 
vinced by testimony or human eloquence. ‘This is impor- 
tant, if true. Unfortunately, many people prefer to hear 
human instruction rather than the divine voice in silence, 
being like the ancient Israelites who said: “Let not God 
speak unto us lest we die, but let Moses speak unto us.” 
Bownas speaks of attending meetings in Philadelphia for 
youths and also for Negroes about 1765. ‘There is also 
comment upon the “spiritual idleness” of many “pro- 
fessors’” (i.e., members) in meetings for worship. All 
through his travels he analyzes the decline of meetings due 
to worldliness, dependence upon a few gifted ministers, 
unfaithfulness in attendance, slackness in dealing with of- 
fenders against the Discipline, marriages with persons not 
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in membership, and insufficient attention to answering the 
Queries. He mentions meetings in Philadelphia and in 
New England where fifteen hundred to two thousand were 
present including many strangers, but he frequently gave 
an “example of silence’ when those present expected him 
to minister to them. This was a form of silent rebuke 
much used by travelling Friends who would sometimes sit 
several meetings in silence in order to teach those present 
to seek the Truth within themselves. Meetings were often 
of great length and followed each other in the travellers’ 
programme at the rate of one or two a day. In Philadel- 
phia, Griffith sat in a business session which lasted six and 
a half hours, and in meetings for worship ministers often 
sat through a period of spiritual strippedness for an hour 
or two before the spring began to rise within them. Once 
the flow started, the ministry might be exercised at great 
length. Back in 165% George Whitehead reported at Chars- 
field: “I was enabled to stand upon the stool (he was in 
an orchard) though slippery, near five hours that day, 
preaching the Truth.” 

Attendance at meetings was then as now cause for grave 
concern. Despite the large numbers present at some city 
meetings, it is evident that worldly interests and secular 
activities were cutting the attendance at many places. Dear 
old John Churchman (1705-1775), a neighbor of ours here 
in Philadelphia, observed: “Friends in the beginning, if 
they had health and liberty, were not easily diverted from 
paying their tribute of worship to the Almighty on week- 
days as well as first-days; but after a while, when outward 
sufferings ceased, life and zeal decaying, ease and the spirit 
of the world took place with many; and thus it became 
customary for one or two out of a family to attend meet- 
ings, and to leave their children much at home. Parents 
also, if worldly concerns were in the way, could neglect 
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their week-day meetings some times, yet be willing to hold 
the name, and plead excuse because of a busy time, or the 
like; but I believe that such a departure from primitive 
integrity ever did, and ever will, occasion a withering from 
the life of true religion.” 

The mental state of the ministers themselves presents an 
interesting psychological study. In approaching a com- 
munity, they desired that notice of a meeting appointed for 
them should be given in advance from house to house. But 
they desired also to be left in complete ignorance of any 
current gossip regarding members or their delinquencies. 
This was in order that the Spirit might lead them without 
prejudice, if necessary, to utter strictures upon the attitude 
or condition of any present. The following is a typical 
statement from the testimony of William Williams (1763- 
1824) of North Carolina and Ohio: “TI find it is good to go 
as a stranger to meetings or families; and I think Friends 
ought to be exceedingly careful how they talk before travel- 
ling Friends about individuals, families or meetings; for 
I have often found outward information to stand in the 
way” (i.e., of effective service for their help). 

Family visitation by “public Friends’ continued to my 
own childhood, and was a peculiarly solemn exercise pro- 
ductive of much good. A religious visit was conducted in 
this wise: accompanied by an appointed member of the 
local meeting, the visitor arrived at an hour previously 
agreed upon, when all the family was at once assembled 
in the parlor. After a few moments of general conversa- 
tion, a silence gradually developed out of which the visitor 
spoke to the condition of those present,—often in consider- 
able detail to the parents or children. After a final silence 
when prayer might be offered, the visitor withdrew. It 
was taking the solemnity of a meeting for worship into the 
separate households and was very impressive. Certain 
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Friends, like Stephen Grellet a little after our period, were 
favored with an especial gift for this difficult but effective 
service which often carried the visitor into all the families 
of a Monthly Meeting. The custom appears to have orig- 
inated in Ireland about 1700 and was continued throughout 
Quakerdom for nearly two centuries. ‘Through its lapse we 
have lost something precious. For a total stranger to come 
into a home with a message of advice and good will was a 
blessed experience. As Thomas Chalkley said: “Indeed, we 
being as one family all the world over, are generally glad to 
see each other.”” Another traveller (Robert Sutcliff) a little 
later, remarking on this hospitable feature of our Society, 
said: “I have often thought it is a great privilege in our 
Society that such an interchange of hospitality and free- 
dom prevails among us. It has a great tendency to smooth 
the path of life, especially to strangers in a strange land.” 
I think we have at least kept our tradition of hospitality 
toward anyone bearing the name of Friends. 

The picture we get of Quakerism in the eighteenth-cen- 
tury journals is naturally presented from the standpoint of 
“public Friends.” In the course of their wide travels they 
judged of the vitality of the meetings they visited by the 
response and the welcome which their messages received. 
No lack of consecration on their part is evident. Some were 
optimistic by temperament; others were more dour and 
likely to feel depressed. ‘That some felt a lack of spiritual- 
ity and a growth of worldliness is evident. Such harked 
back to the first years of the Society with regret: ‘In those 
days the meetings of Friends were more evidently favored 
with divine power, as they lived more devoted to Christ 
and consequently more abounding with his love flowing in 
their hearts,’’ says James Gough in Ireland before the mid- 
dle of the century. Perhaps it would be true to say, so far as 
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America is concerned, that during the eighteenth century 
the numbers increased but the quality deteriorated. 

While the general picture shows great preaching ac- 
tivity, combined with a Quietist lethargy on the part of the 
rank and file of the Society, we must now give heed to the 
beginnings of important humanitarian concerns which will 
come to fruition nearer our own times. 

In 1697 John Bellers laid before the London Meeting for 
Sufferings his ‘Proposals for Raising a College of Industry,” 
the social and economic provisions for which have aroused 
the interest of modern sociologists. He saw that men, not 
things, constituted the wealth of a nation, and that through 
cooperation a useful work-colony might support itself and 
its promoters. ‘To us his plans are important as the first 
well thought-out project for that assistance of the poor 
which has in later times so occupied Quaker thought, and 
with which the names of Allen, Sturge, Cadbury, Fry and 
Rowntree in England are later associated. As the century 
progressed, the investment of Quaker capital in new indus- 
tries brought Friends to share in the social and economic 
problems of their employees. We shall note the develop- 
ment of a social conscience particularly in the nineteenth 
century. But already in the eighteen century the industrial 
revolution forced certain problems upon the attention of 
conscientious employers. Paul H. Emden has recently told 
the story of Quakers in Commerce. It would surprise you 
to see how Quakers in England were turning in this century 
of Quietism toward industrialism, manufacturing and bank- 
ing, and were laying the foundations of some large for- 
tunes. Some were evidently not able to stand success, and 
separated from a sect in which they no longer felt socially 
comfortable. But generally speaking, the industrial revo- 
lution found Friends fully conscious of their duties as em- 
ployers under a new economic order. Their belief in the 
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divine in man carried over effectively into practical work 
for his welfare. 

The two important racial groups about whom the 
Quaker conscience grew uneasy in the eighteenth century 
were the Indians and the Negro slaves in the British col- 
onies. ‘The earliest Quaker travellers in America had found 
the Indians whom they met to be friendly and kindly peo- 
ple who recognized that they had souls and a conscience 
which revered a supreme Being. The Quakers were all 
ready to make friends with them, and in New England 
remarked that the red men were more hospitable and more 
humane to the Quaker travellers than were the white set- 
tlers themselves. ‘Throughout their experience with the 
Indians, only five Quakers are recorded as having lost their 
lives,—and that as a result of themselves bearing arms or 
seeking refuge in a fortified place in New England or the 
Southern colonies. 

Rayner W. Kelsey in his Friends and the Indians has told 
the story, of which only the briefest mention need be made 
here. For nearly three hundred years in America the 
Quakers have been the surest Friends the Indians have had. 
In early times they bought instead of stealing the Indian 
lands, they tried to keep liquor away from them, they pro- 
vided for justice in trying them for misdemeanors, they 
received them in their homes, attended on invitation their 
councils, smoked the peace pipe, exchanged wampum, and 
in Pennsylvania espoused their cause against the Assembly 
and Governor’s Council when the French and Indian War 
broke out in the 1750’s. Israel Pemberton and others in 
Philadelphia courageously sought justice for the Indians 
on the western frontiers of Pennsylvania, and worked unre- 
mittingly through political channels in an effort to estab- 
lish a permanent peace policy toward them. “Issy’’ Pem- 
berton and his colleagues were cordially reviled by the 
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war party in power, but he never let up in his efforts on 
behalf of the red men whom he knew and trusted. 

Doubtless better known to you are the labors of John 
Woolman and Anthony Benezet on their behalf after the 
war was over. At risk of his safety, John Woolman in 1763 
made his famous visit to Wyalusing in pure gospel love in 
order that he might know this group of Indians better and 
tell them of his love for them. He succeeded. Even when 
failing to understand what Woolman said in English, a 
chief said: ‘I love to feel where words come from.” That 
was a profound response to a good man’s words. Both 
Woolman and Benezet were prominent in establishing in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania associations for the promo- 
tion of friendly relations with the Indians and for provid- 
ing them with the necessities of life. 

It was of course William Penn who laid the foundation, 
by his initial addresses to them and treaties with them, for 
all subsequent treatment of the Indians in Pennsylvania so 
long as Friends were in control in the Assembly, that is 
until 1756. But the Quaker authorities in Rhode Island, 
New Jersey and North Carolina also cultivated in early 
times a friendly policy with the natives of those colonies. 
In the course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the Indians were pushed farther and farther west in search 
of hunting grounds, and finally were located in reservations 
and became wards of the Federal Government. Other de- 
nominations began to take an interest in civilizing and 
Christianizing them. President Grant trusted the Friends 
above all in his provisions for their welfare, but the appoint- 
ment of unsuitable agents has long nullified the good work 
of benevolent citizens on behalf of the Indians. Finally, 
when President Hoover appointed our Friends, Charles J. 
Rhoads and J. Henry Scattergood, as Commissioners of 
Indian Affairs, the high point of efficiency and good will 
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was reached. The persistent efforts of Friends in securing 
justice for the ancient inhabitants of this continent is one 
of the bright pages in the Quaker history of our period. 
Another is the part of Friends in the anti-slavery move- 
ment. Negroes were practically unknown in England in 
1650, and Friends had no programme at first for their atti- 
tude toward them. George Fox in the Barbados in 1671 
advised kindness to the slaves held there and desired the 
whites “to endeavor to train them up in the fear of God, 
those that were bought, and those born in their families, 
that all might come to the knowledge of the Lord.” But 
the conscience of Friends had not yet been aroused to 
the iniquity of human slavery. It was, however, inevitable 
that it should be, as soon as they got a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with it. It was opposed to everything for which they 
stood. ‘The German Friends in Germantown sounded off 
the first protest in 1688, but Philadelphia Friends were not 
yet prepared to handle the subject. All through the eight- 
eenth century the concern grew in England and America, 
first to suppress the slave-trade and next to suppress slav- 
ery itself. It required about one hundred years for Pennsy]l- 
vania and New Jersey Friends to be clear of holding slaves; 
Negro slaves were not freed in the British Empire until by 
an Act of Parliament in 1833; slavery was not officially 
ended in the United States until the Emancipation Procla- 
mation of Lincoln in 1862. Of American Quakers in our 
period John Woolman and Anthony Benezet are best 
known as heading the attack on slavery. Nearly all Quaker 
travellers in slave territory in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries labored on behalf of the slaves. Many Quakers 
left Virginia and the Carolinas for free territory in Ohio, 
Indiana and farther west. The approach of Woolman was 
of course tender and considerate as became such a spir- 
itually minded man. He adopted the Quaker technique of 
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leaving the moral question on the conscience of those whom 
he approached in his travels both north and south. An- 
thony Benezet, a Frenchman like Stephen Grellet, exerted 
his influence largely through pamphlets and correspondence 
with potential sympathizers abroad, and in organizing hu- 
manitarian agencies such as a school for colored girls in 
Philadelphia. Benjamin Lay, a Quaker whose actions were 
as eccentric as his person. was grotesque, once carried se- 
cretly a bladder full of red colored juice into meeting; at 
a favorable opportunity he pierced the bladder, and as the 
blood-red liquid spurted to the floor, he cried out against 
the human blood in which some of his fellow-members 
were trafficking. ‘The effect on the meeting was startling. 

The eighteenth century is called a period of Quietism. 
Under its influence, rather than under the influence of the 
seventeenth century, many of our members still live. Intro- 
spection, a unique confidence in the Inner Light as the all- 
sufficient guide, a withdrawal from the duties of citizen- 
ship, narrowness of outlook, a distrust of advanced educa- 
tion, a certain dour self-complacency,—were the mark of a 
large part of the rank and file of the Society. But enough 
has been said to indicate how partial is such a description 
of eighteenth-century Quakerism. ‘There was a ceaseless 
activity of traveling ministers across the seas and through- 
out the American colonies. In America the Society actually 
grew in numbers. The end of persecution doubtless weak- 
ened their fibre, but the Quakers still had something to say 
to the large crowds which attended their missionary meet- 
ings. ‘Their conception of universal brotherhood drove 
them into consistent work on the two race problems which 
they touched. The Indians and the Negroes still regard the 
Friends as their most sympathetic allies among the Chris- 
tian denominations. Furthermore, it was during this cen- 
tury that the Society fully developed its organization and 
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the Discipline under which it still lives. We cannot over- 
look the importance of a period which produced so many 
great personalities and initiated so much of our present 
humanitarian concern. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


(1) Do you favor establishing an associate membership for children to 
replace birthright membership? 

(2) Why did the use of the Bible in meetings for worship pass out in 
the eighteenth century? : 

(3) If under spiritual guidance, do you favor occasional reading of 
the Bible in meetings for worship? 

(4) How has business prosperity affected the Society of Friends? 

(5) Is our Discipline now too loosely administered? 
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The Quietism which we have seen develop in the Society 
of Friends during the eighteenth century produced an 
inactive spiritual complacency which has persisted to this 
day in many of our members. It is an unexpectant atti- 
tude, in which nothing is expected to disturb the peaceful 
execution of life’s routine duties. Such persons are at peace 
with themselves and remain aloof socially from the rest of 
the world. ‘They await the reward which is due to those 
who live righteously and attend to their own business. 
There were many distinguished examples of this quiet, 
unobtrusive faith already in the eighteenth century, and 
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the type persisted all through the nineteenth century and 
into our own time. The virtues of such lives are manifest: 
fidelity to duty as understood, regularity, punctuality, sim- 
plicity in manner of life. They have a sense of limited 
liability. In America there were many such in the rural 
Meetings where Friends were engaged in agriculture. ‘They 
intermarried and had large families, sought no public 
office, and worked on the land. ‘They constituted a large 
part of American Quakerism, and we shall see later what 
a part they were to play in the Great Separation in 1827. 

Excellent as their virtues were, there was danger of dry 
rot setting in. In fact, both in America and in England, 
the members of the Society fell away seriously all through 
the nineteenth century. ‘There were too many merely tra- 
ditional Quakers, members who set observance of the 
Discipline above vital inspiration, and who spent their time, 
as the old Negro said of the members of another commun- 
ion, in reading the minutes of the last meeting. “There was 
no forward movement, no expectancy in such Friends. 
They tithed mint, anise and cummin instead of seeking 
spiritual adventure. Such a Society could not grow. ‘The 
“élan vital” was missing. 

‘There is no more impressive exhibit of the deadness of 
Quakerism from the standpoint of a nineteenth-century 
evangelical Friend than John Stephenson Rowntree’s 
Quakerism Past and Present: an inquiry into the causes of 
its decline in Great Britain and Ireland (1859). ‘This 
should be read today by anyone who is still lulled by com- 
placency. What was the effect of turning from an “ex- 
pansive” Society in the seventeenth century to a “‘seclusive”’ 
Society in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the 
author irrefutably sets forth: the spiritual economy suffered 
from the administration of an intolerant and narrow- 
minded Discipline; the neglect of the Bible and of a teach- 
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ing ministry; trust in the Inner Light alone dethroned 
intelligence in the ministry and notably reduced the place 
of prayer in meetings; birthright membership produced a 
large number of useless paper members, while hundreds of 
the best brains of the Society were expelled for trivial 
_ offenses against the Discipline. Result: in 1856 the number 
of members in the United Kingdom was about twenty-six 
thousand as compared with thirty-two thousand in 1800 
and an estimated sixty-six thousand in 1680. The alarm 
raised by this essay has had important results in reforming 
the Discipline and in evangelizing the outlook of British 
Quakerism. But there is still so much of truth in what is 
there said about the ministry, that the present-day Friend 
would do well to re-read and weigh the author’s historical 
exposition. 

In tracing the history of any large movement, you know 
how impossible it is to divide it exactly into centuries. 
The lethargy prevalent among country Friends began early 
in the eighteenth century and has continued since in many 
rural communities. The large number of Meetings in the 
Eastern States which have closed their doors is mute evi- 
dence that the vital fire was out. The incessant labors and 
travels of the “public Friends” who were concerned over the 
state of the Society did not suffice to overcome the deadly 
sleeping sickness. However ruthlessly the Discipline was 
applied, it did not succeed in keeping down the delinquen- 
cies which have left their trace in the Minutes of the 
Monthly Meetings through the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Many meetings sat in a dead silence between 
the visits of travelling Friends whose ministry sought to 
shake the dry bones. Such a traditional worship was not 
enough to hold some of the youth to marriage within the 
Society or to the Quaker peace testimony. Both in the 
French and Indian War and again at the Revolution, some 
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entered the armed forces and were disowned. ‘Those who 
were thus treated at the time of the Revolution caused a 
modest separation and were called Free or Fighting Quak- 
ers. This latter group still exists in Philadelphia, but only 
as a humanitarian society, of which one family now con- 
stitutes the holding company, and whose old meeting-house 
property at the southwest corner of Fifth and Arch Streets 
is still in their hands. 

Such is the somewhat sodden spiritual soil into which 
new seeds were to be cast early in the nineteenth century. 
These seeds were of very different kinds and origin, and 
though they grew rankly, they did not flourish together in 
peace and unity. You will recall the importance of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Movement in mid-eighteenth-century 
England. ‘This movement came at a time when spiritual 
religion was at an all-time low in that country. Any his- 
tory of the four Georges reveals the danger to British society 
and politics caused by the low morality of the early eight- 
eenth century. Deism in philosophy, lifeless formality in 
the Church, corruption in politics, economic exploitation 
of the working classes under the industrial revolution and 
the extended use of machinery in manufacture,—might have 
led England toward a revolution of its own, had not Meth- 
odism captured the common people and introduced a new 
evangelical note even into the Established Church itself. 
The crusade of the Wesleys and Whitefield with its burning 
enthusiasm for the saving of souls and for a new consecra- 
tion of life seems like a renewal of the Quaker crusade of 
the preceding century. Where the early Quaker preachers 
had pointed to the Inner Light which is available to guide 
every man to his individual duty, the Methodists offered a 
more definite and specific programme of salvation which 
did not fail to win vast throngs of adherents both in Eng- 
land and America. Confession of past sin, acceptance of 
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the atonement for this sin offered by the historical Christ 
upon the Cross, a belief in the plenary inspiration and au- 
thority of the Bible, renunciation of a trivial and vapid 
existence, and devotion to humanitarian concerns,—these 
were all characteristic of the new crusade. This faith is 
definite, vivid, imaginative, cleansing, and had a wide 
appeal to the discouraged and downhearted. 


“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins; 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


So sang William Cowper, himself a member of the Church 
of England, heavily touched by Methodism. Millions of 
Christians have sung these words and others like them for 
nearly two centuries. What we call “revival hymns’ are 
of this same inspiration. ‘That such an appeal to the 
popular imagination and sentiment is far removed from 
the thought of primitive Quakerism does not alter the fact 
that Quakerism came to be deeply affected by this dramatic 
presentation of salvation for the common man. 

The effect was both theological and humanitarian. Let 
us take the former first. ‘The point to watch is the alleged 
preéminence of the Inner Light, that of God in every man, 
as the guide of life. ‘That this belief was united by early 
Friends with the exaltation of Christ as the only one who 
can speak to our condition, goes without saying. But it 
has been at least suggested in what we have said of Quiet- 
ism, that Friends were tending to dwell upon the sufficiency 
of the individual guide, the eternal Word of John 1, and 
to view Jesus as an example of the perfect life rather than 
as the propitiation for our sins by the surrender of his life 
on Calvary to appease an avenging God, his Father. For 
many Friends the existence of the eternal Christ, the Word, 
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within them, caused them to place less emphasis upon the 
Biblical account of the historical Christ and the meaning 
of his sacrificial death there attributed to him. For them 
the historical Jesus was primarily an example for us to 
follow, the love of God manifested for once in the flesh, 
but always existent in a continued revelation to individuals 
who sought it in spirit and in truth. In their thought 
Christ was eternal and coeval with the Father, not a son 
supernaturally conceived by the Virgin Mary. ‘They 
thought primarily of Christ in them rather than in Bethle- 
hem or on Calvary. Christmas was not even observed as 
a religious festival by Friends until very recent times. ‘The 
fact is significant. It is easy to see the unitarian drift here, 
and how under the wave of unitarian thought in the west- 
ern world many Quakers will drift toward unitarianism 
in their theology. 

The extended influence of Deism upon the Continent 
and in England, eliminating as it does in its extreme forms, 
the divinity of Christ, the New Testament revelation and 
the offices of the Church, came to reénforce the unitarian 
tendency in certain Protestant countries. Belief in the Su- 
preme Being, of which we hear so much at the time of the 
French Revolution, was as far as many virtuous men could 
go in the late eighteenth century. If we may venture to put 
all this in very simple language, we may say that many 
good men viewed their responsibility to God as a private 
affair, to be settled without the intermediation of any pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice on Christ’s part or of any officer of a 
Church holding this doctrine. That this independence of 
ecclesiastical authority should be congenial to many who 
cherished the intimate possession of the Inner Light apart 
from all dogmatic authority was natural. You can see how 
unitarian and even deistic seed had favorable ground pre- 
pared for it in the very central tenet of Quakerism. Of | 
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course, the average Friend was quite incapable of any 
rigorous thought on these matters. The fact that his evan- 
gelical outreach was already shortened simply made him 
fall into this rather placid acceptance of what seemed sim- 
ple, devoid of controversial creeds and rituals, and sufficient 
for his unexacting requirements. 

It was against this drift toward individual liberalism and 
ethical self-sufficiency that the new Evangelical Methodism 
set itself. “This was a form of religion which prescribed a 
very definite programme of salvation, involving a clear and 
exacting theology. It was a movement full of enthusiasm, 
and it had a wide and immediate application in humani- 
tarian activity. The organization of Methodism need not 
concern us. It had no afhliation with the organization of 
Quakerism, which has to this day remained unique. But 
we must see how Methodist faith and works affected the 
Society of Friends. 

Until very recently Friends have never officially studied 
theology in preparation for the ministry. Like some other 
mystics, they trusted to direct revelation of truth, and they 
wished only that the individual should keep his private wire 
open for the communication of Truth. They were unpre- 
pared to weigh the dogmatic and controversial forms which 
Protestant theology had taken since Luther and Calvin in 
the sixteenth century. But there were some Quakers who 
were prepared to do so. We are thinking now of the gen- 
eration about 1800 when we say that some of the strongest 
preachers in the Society had joined it from other Churches, 
where they had thought or were prepared to think in moré 
orthodox evangelical fashion along theological lines. In 
England Mary Dudley had been a Methodist, ‘Thomas 
Shillitoe an Episcopalian; in America Rebecca Jones had 
been an Episcopalian, David Sands a Presbyterian, William 
Savery was of immediate French Huguenot descent, while 
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Stephen Grellet, the greatest of them all, was a sudden con- 
vert from Catholicism. Beside these outstanding persons 
who joined the Society bringing with them certain habits 
of mind, there was a more general contact of the Friends 
with evangelical thought in England. Emerging from their 
ivory tower of isolation, some prominent English Friends 
gradually allied themselves with other enthusiastic laborers 
in humanitarian fields. Here they met other Nonconform- 
ists and Low Church Episcopalians. Most important was 
the work in the anti-slavery cause. But also significant are 
the establishment of Sunday schools, the Lancasterian 
schools for the instruction of the poor, the temperance cru- 
sade, the reform of prisons, care of the insane, and relief 
of the poor. In these activities the Gurneys, William Allen 
William Forster, Joseph Lancaster, Peter Bedford, Elizabeth 
Fry, Stephen Grellet and others were closely associated with 
non-Friends. 

These humanitarian activities did not for a long time 
find a place on the agenda of business meetings. But they 
were making contacts for Friends of wealth and ability with 
others who professed an evangelical form of Christianity. 
Though Friends through their Meeting for Sufferings had 
long been alive to the sufferings of humanity, they had not 
before teamed up with other charitable persons in their 
duties as citizens. ‘They found that many of their new 
Methodist and Low Church associates held to the following 
principles of evangelical doctrine: 


1. Plenary inspiration and literal interpretation of the 
Bible. 

. The total depravity of man. 

. The deity of Christ. 

. The “substitutionary” death on the Cross. 

. The necessity of personal religious experience. 


Or wm of 19 
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On this point it may be observed parenthetically that with 
the necessity of knowing Christ experimentally Friends had 
been familiar since George Fox, though it may be assumed 
that through effacement of the historical Christ many had 
used the words but missed the experience. Here was a 
marked point of resemblance. John Wesley’s own father 
had died with these words on his lips: ‘“‘the inward Witness, 
son! the inward Witness! this is the proof, the strongest 
proof of Christianity.” And the son never forgot this proof. 


6. The Evangelicals further held to a gospel of salva- 
tion for all men, i.e., the Arminian doctrine of uni- 
versal grace, which idea was congenial to Friends, 
and 

7. They had a passion for the moral and social reforms 
for which England was in crying need. 


There was thus in Methodism plenty to attract broad- 
minded Friends. But in the first four points above men- 
tioned no unanimity in the Society could have been found. 
The plenary authority of the Scriptures, the natural de- 
pravity of man since the fall of Adam, the deity and atone- 
ment of Christ, by belief in which alone man could be 
justified,—these were subjects upon which eighteenth cen- 
tury Quakers had not been trained to take a definite stand. 
They were unprepared by their individual “‘leadings” to 
accept or reject with confidence such definite and exacting 
theological concepts. Fresh air was being let into the 
vacuum of eighteenth-century Quietism. It made some gasp 
for a breath of that fresh air, while to others it seemed like 
poison. 

Those whom we must now call “Evangelical Friends” 
realized of course that there was in the Society of Friends 
a strong tradition against certain features of Protestant 
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orthodoxy—especially the doctrine of justification as gener- 
ally held, but they labored to show that a careful study of 
the Quaker founders showed them to be historically in line 
with the demands of evangelical Christianity. Most impor- 
tant of these efforts is Henry Tuke’s book of extracts from 
early Quaker literature published in 1801 entitled: The 
Faith of the People called Quakers in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and later the same author’s Principles of Relt- 
gion as Professed by the Society of Christians Usually 
Called Quakers (1805). This latter book became for 
several decades almost an official expression of evangelical 
Quakerism. In the same year 1805 J..G. Bevan strove to 
prove that early Friends were not Unitarians, and John 
Bevan, Jr., wrote a Defense of the Christian Doctrines of 
the Society of Friends against the charge of Socinianism 
(.e., Unitarianism). 

Here then was the theological parting of the ways: on 
one hand, the rationalistic, liberal, quietistic interpretation 
of truth which tended to underemphasize the scriptural 
revelation of Jesus Christ as the Son of God, who was 
“crucified dead and buried” as an expiation for the sins 
of the world, and which tended to put all its trust in the 
continued revelation of God’s will vouchsafed to men per- 
sonally and sufficiently in the silence of the individual 
heart; on the other hand were those who entered again 
into the full stream of Protestant, and indeed of Catholic 
orthodoxy, and found therein a new driving force which 
they checked somewhat to run in Quaker channels. The 
former group perpetuated the old Quietist tradition which 
we saw in our last lecture; the latter group comprised the 
more stirring concerned Friends whose names are associated 
with much of the activity of nineteenth-century Quakerism. 
In both groups were admirable types of Quaker character. 
Neither group sought to change the traditional manner of 
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Quaker worship. But they were opposed to each other and 
not altogether comfortable in each other’s fellowship. In 
England a serious separation was avoided, perhaps due to 
greater tolerance and mutual charity, but in America 
Friends were headed for the Great Separation of 1827—the 
most serious breach which the Society has experienced and 
which only now is on the way to be healed. 

We must now point out another factor which contributed 
to this unhappy result. The theological separation was 
bad enough, but it is understandable because different 
people find in different beliefs the truth they need. But 
the next factor we are to consider is less pardonable and 
more regretable. Both in England and America Friends 
had waxed prosperous by 1800. Paul H. Emden has shown 
how their financial and social habits prepared them to take 
advantage of the demand for capital felt by the industrial 
revolution. ‘They were able to furnish money for new 
enterprises, and the returns from such investments made 
them richer still. As a result, some became worldly and 
left the Society by the way of marriage and disownment; 
others lived plainly but delicately in the cities, engaged in 
large business ventures, sat on boards and committees, 
while retaining the chief seats of authority in the Meeting. 
To their success in business and in certain professions like 
medicine, was now added a new zeal for the Society of their 
birth and the fixed intention to defend its orthodoxy 
against a dangerous liberalism and rationalism which they 
scented from afar. In its contact with the Church of 
England, Methodism produced the Low Church, ie., a 
communion in which simplicity, sincerity and popular 
enthusiasm were fused with the dignified beauties and the 
ancient hierarchy of the Establishment in England. Low 
Churchmen were still Churchmen, but they took on some 
of the colors and habits of Methodism. Similarly, Friends 
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trained in the Quaker manner of thought and worship 
could still remain Friends while embracing the theology of 
their newly found associates of the other Churches. ‘These 
evangelical Friends of the nineteenth century lived in cities, 
were better educated because in better circumstances, and 
it was from their ranks that ministers and elders were 
largely appointed. In Philadelphia particularly they had 
the affairs of the Yearly Meeting in their hands. Without 
their approval business had little chance. It was a Yearly 
Meeting controlled by such men which revised the Phila- 
delphia Discipline in 1806, making it cause for disownment 
to “deny the divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
the immediate revelation of the Holy Spirit, or the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures.’’ ‘Thus, while retaining the Quietist 
insistence on immediate revelation, the evangelical element 
in the Yearly Meeting thought to buttress its orthodoxy 
against any attack from within upon the authority of the 
Scriptures. 

It was indeed high time to do so. News had come of 
Hannah Barnard’s experience and alleged heresy. A New 
York Friend, converted from the Baptists, she visited Ire- 
land and England and was on her way to the Continent in 
gospel service when her fellow-countryman David Sands 
objected in London Yearly Meeting to giving her a minute 
of unity. The accusation against her, like that a little 
earlier in Ireland against Abraham Shackleton and others 
in a small Irish separation, was that she refused to believe 
in the divine sanction of the Hebrew wars as described in 
the Old Testament, and that she questioned the historicity 
of some of the supernatural events narrated in the Scrip- 
tures. She was advised by London Yearly Meeting ‘“‘to de- 
sist from preaching and return home,’’ where she was even- 
tually disowned. A manifestation of unitarianism by the 
“New Light” movement in New England, about which 
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Frederick Tolles has recently informed us, was also a dan- 
ger signal for Philadelphia Friends, as was also the power- 
ful preaching of Elias Hicks of Long Island. 

You should read the journal of this remarkable example 
of eighteenth-century Quietism. If you do so, you will be 
struck by much of his sound Quakerism as understood by 
you today. He was a man of the people, a farmer at home, 
and a tireless preacher in neighboring States. He was no 
Deist himself, but his preaching lacked insistence upon 
dogmas which the Evangelicals set high at that time. The 
latter scented peril in his popular and powerful ministry 
twenty years before the Separation. Stephen Grellet 
labored with him for his rationalistic notions as early as 
1808. It was a serious matter. In later years evangelical 
Benjamin Seebohm wrote: “It was the foundation of the 
Christian faith—not the superstructure—which it was at- 
tempted to destroy.” 

Hicks was popular and a frequent visitor among country 
Friends in the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. His 
message of liberal and rational theology, his simple garb 
and speech, appealed to many Friends who followed him 
rather than the evangelical and orthodox elders of the 
Yearly Meeting. Many resented the authority and de- 
nunciation of the latter. Hicks was an old man of nearly 
eighty years when the Great Separation came. But the 
body of the Meeting in 1827 was prepared to proclaim its 
independence of highly centralized authority. “Two-thirds 
of the Yearly Meeting withdrew after a memorable final 
united session on April 21, 1827. The absorbing story of 
this most devastating separation and the events that led up 
to it is clearly told by Rufus M. Jones in Later Periods of 
Quakerism. | 

As regards the number of members affected, the most 
reliable figures reveal that the Separatists were much more 
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numerous in the country districts of the Yearly Meeting, 
where they secured a majority of the meeting-house proper- 
ties. In the city of Philadelphia, on the contrary, the 
Orthodox were in the majority. Of six hundred and forty- 
nine ministers and elders of the Yearly Meeting, three 
hundred and eighty-nine remained Orthodox, while two 
hundred and sixty joined the Separatists; of fifty-two mem- 
bers of the Meeting for Sufferings, the interim body of the 
Yearly Meeting since its creation in 1756, all but ten 
remained Orthodox. The proportion of two Separatists to 
one Orthodox remains substantially in effect today. Race 
Street Yearly Meeting is probably now as then stronger in 
the country, and Arch Street in the city and suburbs. 
Those who are interested in getting the Separatist point 
of view in 1827 should read the journal of John Comly, 
who was assistant clerk to Samuel Bettle at the time, and 
showed a tender but firm attitude in the unhappy con- 
troversy. ‘The memoirs of Edward Hicks (1780-1849) and 
Dr. Ezra Michener written much later are also valuable for 
the effect of the Separation in rural communities. There 
is not so much significance as one might expect in the 
journal of Elias Hicks himself, whose theology to the 
Orthodox at the time seemed the storm center, but which 
was never officially accepted by the Separatists. After April 
21, the Separatists immediately organized, addressed epis- 
tles, and assumed control of the subordinate Meetings 
where they were in the majority. The division in these 
Meetings was lamentable and resulted in some unseemly 
displays of animosity. The separation of neighbors and 
even of families in one camp or the other produced hard 
feeling which in some cases persisted until quite recent 
times and prevented all useful cooperation between the 
two Yearly Meetings for nearly a century. It has been said 
that no hatreds are more devastating than those caused by 
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a difference in theological beliefs. It is the more sad to 
reflect that so few of those affected had sufficient experience 
to understand the points at issue and to exercise a becom- 
ing forbearance in the discussion of them. One can only 
regret that William Penn was not present at the session of 
April 21! The result of course was that Arch Street was 
purged of what it considered heresy and insubordination, 
while Race Street rejoiced in its liberalism and possession 
of what it felt was true Quakerism. 

Personalities had too much to do with the Separation. | 
Rural resentment against the authority of Philadelphia 
elders was an immediate cause of the Separation in Phila- 
delphia. Of about twenty-five thousand members in 1827, 
a small number really controlled the business and Disci- 
pline of the Yearly Meeting, and many of these were well- 
to-do city Friends, deeply imbued with the new evangelical 
ideas imported from England during the preceding quarter 
of a century. 

A few words should be devoted to these English emi- 
ssaries who meant well, but who contributed greatly to the 
feelings which produced the Separation not only in Phila- 
delphia, but also in New York, Baltimore, Ohio and to a 
lesser degree in Indiana. New England, Virginia, North 
Carolina and of course London and Dublin were spared a 
separation at this time, and thus the so-called Orthodox 
maintained a decided majority in English-speaking Quaker- 
dom. The English capacity for compromise worked well 
in this case, though in the British Isles there was a marked 
reserve toward the extreme evangelicalism of one wing of 
the Society. It was members of this extreme wing who 
came to America and took an unintended part in dividing 
American Quakerism. Between 1818 and 1828 the follow-. 
ing important Evangelical Friends visited America: William 
Forster, George Withy, Isaac Stevenson, Anna Braithwaite, 
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Elizabeth Robson, George and Ann Jones, and ‘Thomas 
Shillitoe—the last a convert from the Episcopal Church. 
Traveling widely, these ministers preached an orthodox 
evangelical gospel in its entirety as an offset to the liberal 
tendencies already manifest in American Quakerism. Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting already as early as 1805 proposed 
to the other Yearly Meetings a conference for the prepara- 
tion of a uniform Discipline, the theological tone of which 
one might surmise from the Discipline actually adopted 
by Philadelphia in 1806. ‘The attempt to create a uniform 
Discipline failed at the time, but the attempt was renewed 
by William Forster with unhappy results during the period 
1817-1821. William Forster was a great minister, but as 
a religious statesman he failed. As for Shillitoe, like Saul 
in his zeal, he breathed out threatenings and slaughter 
against Elias Hicks whom he tracked about in a wide terri- 
tory, seeking to undo the work of this popular preacher. 
The alleged sentiments of Hicks came over him so subtly 
that a perusal of his journal hardly reveals them today. 
But the Evangelicals suspected his ministry from afar, and 
in their eyes he was the focal danger to the unity of the 
Society. Open disapproval of Hicks did not manifest itself 
in Philadelphia, however, until 1819, from which time on 
he became an increasing object of suspicion to a large 
element in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. ‘Those who 
favored Hicks liked him personally and adopted his ideas 
without profound thought, because he offered a rallying 
point for their growing opposition to the Evangelical party 
both at home and abroad. 

That there was real danger in the rationalistic views of 
Hicks is seen in the memoirs of his kinsman Edward 
Hicks, a personality almost as paradoxical as Dr. Rutty in 
Ireland, but very fair-minded in his analysis of the causes 
and results of the Separation. Himself a Hicksite, he wrote 
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in 1846, “I fear that here is the cause of all our deficiencies: 
some of us do not believe in that Jesus, as Paul did—do not 
believe he is anything ‘more than a man,’ ‘a great re- 
former.’” Concerning his cousin he records: “He only 
saw, as he thought, the Society going, to use the figure of a 
distinguished minister, ‘going full gallop towards Rome,’ 
or in other words, toward Trinitarianism, and fearing they 
would finally split on that fatal rock of anti-Christ, Elias 
exerted himself with great zeal and ability; and as great 
men are not always wise, nor wise men prudent, he might 
sometimes have run so near the opposite rock of Unitarian- 
ism as to be a little scratched and injured by some of its 
cold barren points.” He was convinced that this “Uni- 
tarian rock was likely to be the most dangerous to his 
professing Friends” and stated shortly before his death 
“that he was now more afraid of his professing friends than 
he was of his professing enemies.” 

To sum up, the Great Separation of 1827 is indirectly 
due to a conflict between liberalism and rationalism in- 
clining toward unitarianism on one side, and a rigid 
orthodox attitude based upon the popular evangelical pro- 
gramme of salvation reintroduced into the English-speaking 
world by Methodism on the other. Due to local conflict 
of personalities and resultant animosities, the two parties 
joined battle in Philadelphia. That the issue was not 
inevitable appears from the manner in which certain other 
Yearly Meetings avoided a separation. Such a crisis must 
never be allowed to happen again in our midst. It is 
possible for us now to cherish this hope in view of the 
forbearance and charity which have developed between 
our two Yearly Meetings in recent years. There will always 
be some difference in the private belief of individual mem- 
bers, and the legal questions involved in the possession of 
property and trust funds offer obstacles in the way of com- 
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plete amalgamation of the two Yearly Meetings. But there 
is nearly complete harmony in worship and in the method 
employed for the betterment of society about us. In 
drawing Friends together “hereaways” our marked social 
gifts have been of inestimable help. 

Though Arch Street Yearly Meeting remained outwardly 
narmonious until 1847, there were two schools of thought 
regarding the visit of Joseph John Gurney in America 
1837-1840, and regarding the resultant body of conservative 
Friends set up in New England and Ohio in opposition to 
his extreme evangelicalism. Of Joseph John Gurney who 
only with difficulty was liberated by the conservative ele- 
ment in London Yearly Meeting for prolonged service in 
America, Rufus M. Jones says: ‘““The journey and labors of 
Joseph John Gurney in America can hardly be overesti- 
mated for the importance of their influence and bearing on 
the Society of Friends” (Later Periods of Quakerism, p. 
518). ‘This rich, handsome, scholarly banker of Norwich 
had gone completely evangelical. He gave a new social 
prestige to Quakerism wherever he went in the world. He 
met Henry Clay, held a meeting for worship in the halls 
of Congress attended by President Van Buren, addressed 
between two and three thousand people at Arch Street 
Meeting, and started the mid-west Yearly Meetings in the 
evangelical course which many of them have since pursued. 
Those who regarded this gifted brother of Elizabeth Fry 
as the apostle of the new Quakerism have been called 
“Gurneyite Friends.” They were strong in Twelfth Street 
Meeting, and it was they in Philadelphia and New York 
who patronized Haverford College in its early years. It was 
this group working like a leaven in the Arch Street Yearly 
Meeting who encouraged education, Bible schools, foreign 
missions, prison reform, inter-racial justice—in short those 
extra-mural concerns of the Society which were not con- 
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genial to the conservative quietistic element, but to which 
we give our allegiance now without serious question. We 
must admit that the preaching and example of Gurney and 
his allies let fresh air into the stodgy and complacent atmos- 
phere of Philadelphia. It certainly has brought us into 
contact with other denominations in the pursuit of good 
works, and has given us all a wider outlook upon the 
problems of society. Largely as a result of the contact with 
English Evangelical Quakerism between 1810 and 1840, 
Friends in America emerged from their shell. Having long 
waged an essentially defensive warfare, they now went more 
boldly against the enemy of mankind. It is true that 
numbers continued to drop until in 1942 there are only 
about half as many Friends in Philadelphia as there were 
in 1830; more and more Meetings were closed as the cen- 
tury progressed; the visits of foreign and traveling minis- 
ters fell off, and there was much traditional routine in the 
business considered. But underneath there was an activity 
among the survivors of a ruthless Discipline, and Friends 
began to take a broader view of their duty in the light 
of better education. Liberal Friends organized their own 
college at Swarthmore in 1864. Some large fortunes were 
amassed, the generous disbursement of which has enabled 
many of our Quaker institutions to flourish. 

Considerable attention has been given in this lecture to 
the Great Separation, for in the history of our Society it 
was the great tragedy whose causes few young people now 
understand. Unfortunately, we are not quite through with 
divisions. There are a few more—comparatively unimpor- 
tant. In England an ultra-evangelical group provided the 
Beaconite controversy, so named from the book of Isaac 
Crewdson published in 1835 entitled A Beacon to the 
Society of Friends. He was joined by some other weighty 
Friends in their declaration against the mystical traditions 
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of the Society, substituting for them an evangelistic con- 
cern. In this controversy, which was theological, it was the 
supreme authority of the Scriptures which was under dis- 
cussion. Though London Yearly Meeting was powerfully 
drawn by the Beaconites toward an evangelicalism of which 
Joseph John Gurney became the able exponent, Crewdson 
himself withdrew and headed a little group of about three 
hundred Evangelical Friends, many of whom later found 
themselves to be congenial with the Plymouth Brethren. 
To finish at once with England, the Essay of John 
Stephenson Rowntree entitled Quakerism: Past and Present 
to which earlier reference was made, was followed by im- 
portant changes in the Discipline of London Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1861, providing for greater democracy and liberality 
in the transaction of business. Consequent upon these 
Disciplinary changes in turn, a small group of conserva- 
tive Friends withdrew from London and set up a General 
Meeting at Fritchley, from which fact they are known as 
Fritchley Friends. Beside accomplishing a liberal change 
in the Discipline of London Yearly Meeting, Rowntree was 
in line with an increasing participation of Friends in 
politics and in educational and social reform. ‘The names 
of Pease and Bright in Parliament, of Joseph Sturge in 
anti-slavery, adult schools and many other noble concerns, 
are reminiscent of the awakening of British Quakerism. 
As has been already remarked, John Wilbur of Rhode 
Island opposed Joseph John Gurney and all his works. 
He was the old-fashioned conservative Friend of the pre- 
ceding century, with no tinge of Hicksism, but keeping 
clear of all external and creaturely activities, Sunday 
Schools, Bible study and final Scriptural authority for 
which Gurney stood. As unevangelical as possible, he was 
the exponent of plainness in speech and habit and was 
the involuntary cause of a division in New England in 
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1845 and Ohio in 1854, where “the smaller body” of con- 
servative Friends still exists. The substance of Wilbur’s 
strictures upon the exterior acceptance of the doctrines of 
the atonement, justification and sanctification is contained 
in this pregnant passage of his journal: “Instead of sub- 
mitting to die with Christ, and to abide the painful struggle 
of yielding up the will and wisdom of the flesh, these 
(innovators) have moulded and fashioned to themselves 
a substitute, by professedly extolling and claiming the faith 
of Christ’s incarnate sufferings and propitiatory sacrifice 
upon the Cross without the gates of Jerusalem, as the whole 
covenant of salvation, and by Him thus accomplished with- 
out them; and, consequently, it is feared they are carnally 
believing and trusting in this alone for justification, with- 
out its essential concomitant, the true obedience of faith 
and the work of sanctification—wrought within the heart.” 
You see what the important distinction was in the minds 
of Wilbur and his followers: it is the old danger against 
which Friends had so: often testified in the beginning—the 
danger of substituting the intellectual acceptance of the 
meritorious life and death of Christ as an external creed, 
instead of translating this into a real and personal experi- 
ence by an inner sanctification of the heart. William Penn 
had said the same thing in 1696: “As He died for sin, so 
must we die to sin, or we cannot be said to be saved by 
the death and sufferings of Christ, or thoroughly justified 
and accepted with God.” Do you believe that Christ by 
his sacrifice washed away your sins, or do you believe that 
like him you must die to your sins yourself assisted by his 
‘grace? There is some difference in the approach to the 
problem, even though a saintly life may be produced by 
either answer. 

As a result of the Wilburite Separation the unity of 
Arch Street Yearly Meeting was seriously threatened during 
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the years 1846-1857. By the later year there were two 
Yearly Meetings in both New England and Ohio, each 
claiming authority to use the name. Epistles came from 
both bodies to Arch Street. Which should be read as 
authentic, and which not? Acceptance of one epistle under 
these circumstances would indicate unity with the Gurney- 
ite or Wilburite position. In 1857, determined to avoid 
another major separation, the Meeting decided to omit all 
correspondence for that year. Resuming the exchange of 
epistles first with Australia and New Zealand, corre- 
spondence with other American Yearly Meetings dates from 
recent years. 

As the distinction at Arch Street between “plain” and 
“evangelical’’ Friends extended well down into my time, it 
may be proper to point out that before 1900 the control 
of the Meeting was in the hands of those who sympathized 
with plain and conservative Friends. Many who sit in the 
gallery now would never have attained that place fifty years 
ago! The Wilburite Friends from Ohio and New England 
were accorded a welcome and a hearing at Arch Street 
which they could hardly expect elsewhere. I well re- 
member plain Friends who elsewhere would have been 
considered queer and quaint survivals of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Quietism, who were heard with sympathy and under- 
standing at Arch Street. 

As a protest against continuing to exchange members 
by certificate with Gurneyite Meetings, a small group of 
“Primitive Friends” in Maryland and Pennsylvania with- 
drew from Arch Street in 1860. There are only a few of 
them remaining, the group at Fallsington being the nearest 
to us. 

Finally, the Race Street Meeting, despite its liberalism, 
was not liberal enough for a small group of persons with 
marked humanitarian interests, who withdrew from West- 
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ern Quarter of that Yearly Meeting in 1852 and called 
themselves the “Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive 
Friends.” ‘This group was aggressively anti-slavery. W. L. 
Garrison, Lucretia Mott, John Greenleaf Whittier and 
Theodore Parker were interested in this fervent group of 
liberators who constituted the Longwood Meeting near 
Kennett Square. With time this group became exclusively 
concerned with social reforms until it was -discontinued 
as a Yearly Meeting in 1940. 

That concludes the list of separations and controversies 
which attained any importance in the Society’s history. 
They were all unhappy, some preventable, and they all 
weakened some part of the Society. But only the Hicksite 
and Wilburite separations affected considerable numbers. 
On the whole Gurney’s ideas have been absorbed and 
digested by Orthodox Friends without causing illness. 

It is time now to complete our picture of nineteenth- 
century Quakerism in America by turning our attention 
westward. Under slavery large numbers of Quaker families 
in North Carolina and Virginia had moved westward into 
Indiana, Ohio and later into Iowa and Kansas. Due to 
prolific families North Carolina has still a large Quaker 
community, but Virginia was drained. ‘Those Friends who 
migrated faced nearly frontier conditions, and by building 
meeting-houses have attracted through the years members 
from other denominations, notably Methodists. They were 
ready for the Great Revival which marks the years imme- 
diately preceding and following the Civil War, both in the 
west and also in the eastern cities. Some powerful revival 
preachers developed both inside the Society and out of it. 
The Moody and Sankey campaigns began in 1870, but 
before that such ministers as Luke Woodward, Allen Jay, | 
Eli and Sybil Jones, Nereus Mendenhall, David B. Upde- 
eraf and Dougan Clark were preaching the necessity of 
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a personal religious decision in conformity with extreme 
evangelicalism. ‘The three last named men had all been 
students at Haverford College. The manifestation of this 
brand of evangelicalism was the formation of many groups 
of young people for Bible study and prayer like the 
Methodist class-meetings, the development of an emotional 
itinerant ministry, and the holding of frequent revival 
meetings for the specific purpose of securing sudden con- 
versions. These activities were markedly successful in 
arousing an “enthusiasm,” which was the last quality we 
should have found in the conservative quietism of the 
preceding century. 

The youth was swept by this wide extension of Gurney- 
ism to the employment of methods unthought of by English 
Friends. Of course, many older and more conservative 
Friends in the mid-west Meetings were shocked by these 
emotional and sensational methods. As a consequence, 
the conservative or Wilburite groups formed separate 
Yearly Meetings in Kansas, Western, Iowa and Canada, 
joining thus in a minor league with Ohio and New Eng- 
land Wilburites. The entire Wilburite group took shape 
between 1845 and 1881. English Friends, usually better 
than we at making compromises, in 1878 attempted a 
reconciliation of the extremes, especially in Western Yearly 
Meeting, but without success. It is thought there are 
about four thousand Wilburite Friends in this country. 

It will be seen now what wide repercussions the evan- 
gelical revival in England in the eighteenth century even- 
tually had both in that country and especially in America. 
What has remained in Philadelphia a more inspiring point 
of view became in its western march an open and militant 
approach to Methodism in its exterior expression. The 
“testimonies” of western Friends have in general remained 
strictly orthodox. It is the method of worship, with sing- 
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ing, collections, platform and paid pastor which have 
turned Friends Meeting into a Friends Church. As one 
crosses the country and seeks out Friends in the twenty-five 
existent Yearly Meetings one may come upon a conserva- 
tive Meeting more plain and conservative than anything 
we have in Philadelphia; or one may find himself in a 
church with stained glass windows, an organ and all the 
accessories of a Methodist service. Different conditions 
and members of different provenance have produced dif- 
ferent types of Quakerism. We shall refer to this subject 
again in our review of the present state of the Society, but 
it should be made clear now that Hicksite Friends have had 
at no time any share in these evangelical methods—either 
east or west. Indeed, with these new evangelical Yearly 
Meetings established in the mid-west and on the Pacific 
coast our two Philadelphia Yearly Meetings had little con- 
tact and little sympathy until recent years. 

If we come back home now in closing and consider the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings in the fifty years preceding 
the first World War, we shall find them increasingly in the 
hands of college graduates with a broader view of religious 
duty and a greater readiness to reach into larger fields 
of activity. ‘The post-civil war period of reconstruction for 
the colored race gave Friends plenty to do, and they did it 
well through schools and direct relief; they continued also 
their care for the retreating Indians and thus perpetuated 
their ancient friendship for these unhappy people. Tem- 
perance was maintained through the query on the subject 
and the labors of the Temperance Association; in my youth 
there were few who drank liquor to excess as a beverage, 
but numerous housewives used it for flavoring in cooking 
—that was not considered so serious. Until the last few 
years our Society became steadily more free from the use 
of intoxicating beverages during the nineteenth century. 
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Foreign missions remained at Arch Street an extracurricu- 
lar activity until the end of the century, having no official 
place on the agenda. Race Street Yearly Meeting is still 
innocent of any responsibility for foreign missions, con- 
fining itself to interest in many forms of labor in the home 
field. 

There being no great ministry of late in our local mem- 
bership, we must seek elsewhere for comforting reflections. 
We are here conservative, unemotional, unenthusiastic, 
steady, clear of most of the grosser evils, faithful to all 
appointments and competent administrators of the many 
foundations and institutions established by our predeces- 
sors of the preceding century. Hospitals, retreats, asylums, 
schools, colleges, libraries, Bible societies and secular trusts 
—these are the extra-mural institutions for the management 
of which we have shown marked competence. 

As the picturesque gallery Friends of the nineteenth cen- 
tury passed away, as the intoned preaching was less often 
heard, the two Yearly Meetings settled down to a fixed 
routine which varied little from year to year. Each wrap- 
ped in its peculiar garments of sanctity, these two groups 
of Friends in Philadelphia had little to do with each other. 
Another inspiration was overdue for both in 1917. We 
shall see in our concluding lecture what the first World 
War did for us as a people, and what the problems of 
American Quakerism in 1942 appear to be. 


FOR DISCUSSION 


(1) Do you believe that Friends should take a more active part in 
public affairs? 

(2) What has been the historic method of presenting a Quaker 
concern to Government officials? 

(3) What is the explanation of the meagre Quaker contribution to 
Literature and the Fine Arts? 
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While the two Philadelphia Yearly Meetings succeeded 
in preserving their tranquility for fifty years before the first 
World War, there were great doings in the mid-west. 
Unprecedented conditions following upon the Great Re- 
vival brought new demands. A series of conferences ensued 
between the 1880's and the early part of this century which 
attempted to adopt a uniform Discipline, make suggestions 
for a united creed, establish the so-called pastoral system, 
and even introduce the two sacraments of water baptism 
and the Supper. In the presence of such attempts, we 
who have followed the development of Quakerism through 
these lectures, are compelled to rub our eyes and ask if we 
are seeing realities or a mirage caused by Methodism. 
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There was, of course, much evangelical Methodism in 
all this Quaker activity. Members of other denominations 
had joined Friends, there was an enthusiasm in the air, an 
impatience with old conservative methods, combined with 
ignorance of them. Effective preachers were asked by local 
groups to come and live among them after a revival; the 
incumbent naturally tended to assume responsibility for 
worship and to use methods calculated to stir enthusiasm; 
the while he had to be supported. Each congregation 
tended to become an independent Monthly Meeting with 
the minister as its leader. You may imagine the stir created 
in American Quakerism by the discussion of such topics 
and the adoption of such practices by people calling them-’ 
selves Friends. The eight Wilburite or conservative Yearly 
Meetings of which the strength was in Iowa and Ohio of 
course had nothing to do with such practices, nor did the 
Yearly Meetings of Hicksite Friends now forming the 
General Conference, nor did Arch Street Yearly Meeting. 
But most of the others were involved through the appoint- 
ment of delegates to these conferences which have since 
1902 been called the Five Years Meeting. We have thus 
three great groupings which take in nearly all the twenty- 
five Yearly Meetings in America: the Five Years Meeting, 
the General Conference Meetings, and the Wilburite group 
of Yearly Meetings. Besides these Philadelphia (Orthodox) 
has no official relation to any of these, but now sends 
fraternal delegates to the Five Years Meeting. The latter, 
the largest group of Friends which tries to do business 
together occupies now a middle position—too extreme for 
Philadelphia (Orthodox) and too conservative for Kansas, 
Ohio and Oregon Yearly Meetings which recently with- 
drew from membership. It is important to note in this 
rapid summary that in all the Yearly Meetings of the Five 
Years Meeting the conduct of meetings for worship on a 
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“programmed” basis is a matter of local choice and 
expediency. 

In spite of the growth of numbers due to revival methods 
and frequent “convincements” in certain parts, it is not 
hard to see that before 1917 American Quakerism was in a 
decidedly disrupted state. Serious differences in practice 
and even in faith broke up any united front which Quaker- 
ism had once presented to the world. The Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings, regarded as excessively conservative by 
enterprising and stirring western Friends of the Five Years 
Meeting, looked largely for inspiration and helpful corre- 
spondence to London and Dublin, which had generally 
been spared the dividing effect of the new and dynamic 
methods employed in America. 

One “testimony,” however, to which all bodies of Quak- 
ers officially held was that of peace. Consequently, in 1917 
when this country declared war and when later the draft 
went into effect, over one hundred thousand Friends in this 
country were forced to take notice. ‘The origin and history 
of the American Friends Service Committee has been told 
several times and need not now be repeated. Its first func- 
tion was to provide for the young men an alternate service 
which should be acceptable to the Government. After 
great efforts this was done. Not only Friends, but also 
Mennonites, Schwenkfelders and Brethren came east to be 
trained for reconstruction service in France. It was the 
first time that Quaker youth from all parts of the country 
had come together and made each other’s acquaintance. 
It was the first time that Quaker women all over the coun- 
try were sewing and knitting in a common cause of relief 
for which all could conscientiously work. It was the first 
time that money had been collected from all manner of 
Friends for the needs of the great Quaker crusade to 
France, Serbia, Russia, later Germany, Austria and Poland. 
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The Quakers were again on the march, the Red Star was 
doing things which even the Red Cross could not accom- 
plish. Rebuilding, driving, farming, feeding, nursing, 
doctoring—upwards of one thousand young men and less 
young women were selected in Philadelphia and sent 
abroad during the five years after 1917. The white collar 
college boys of the east worked beside the capable farm 
boys from the south and west, and all came to know and 
respect each other better in the common task. In short, 
all this was brought about by a situation in which coopera- 
tion was urgent; there was no time for petty discussions. 
The Government had to know whether Quakers stood 
together and would back up their testimony with action 
and funds. They did. Many individuals performed their 
duty in other ways, but on the whole the Society east and 
west stood together on the peace testimony. A fine job 
was done, and a service rendered which was recognized by 
the public as an equivalent of service in the armed forces. 

After the war was over and the feeding centers closed, 
some Friends favored terminating the existence of the 
American Friends Service Committee when its specific job 
was done. Others felt that such an effective central agency 
for the activities of Friends should continue to serve the 
Society, and that other channels of usefulness were ready 
at hand. The latter judgment prevailed. This is not a 
history of its later years. But we must notice that this is 
the first agency to pull all sections of American Quakerism 
into a common effort. That fact alone would entitle the 
Service Committee to a large place in the history of our 
Society. 

Through committee work, personal representation, corre- 
spondence and financial support Friends of all kinds have 
come to know each other better and to emphasize points 
of likeness rather than of difference. The very real, if not 
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irreconcilable difference in the manner of acceptable wor- 
ship is in some degree overlooked, and through intervisita- 
tion we have come to esteem each other personally for the 
sincerity and integrity of individuals. For the first time in 
many years we have discovered through a common service 
a basis for tolerance and understanding among ourselves. 
This is essential, if we as a Society are to offer any help to 
the world at the present time. 

As a result of our “service of love in war time” and of 
a revitalized Society in peace time, both of our local 
Yearly Meetings are now growing after many years of con- 
sistent loss. The membership is about one half that of 
1827, and the same proportion of two to one is being kept 
between the two Yearly Meetings. A word of warning, 
however, is in order on this point of too facile an accept- 
ance of applications for memberships. Many persons who 
know us only for our humanitarian work and who are 
attracted by it have but a meagre understanding of the 
spiritual truths underlying it, and would make poor 
Friends. It should be required that applicants attend our 
meetings regularly for a prolonged period, should read our 
representative publications, should engage themselves to 
attend regularly our meetings for worship and business, and 
should agree to give full financial support, before their 
application be favorably acted upon. We have so many 
paper members already, that we have no need to accept 
more. For paper members, their Meeting is simply a for- 
warding address: they are actually seldom there, but they 
can be reached through the secretary’s card-catalogue. 

Another significant movement is that of Young Friends. 
From the earliest times meetings were held for the youth 
of the Society, with the thought doubtless that their point 
of view and their needs were in some degree peculiar and 
that they would feel more concerned in a meeting intended 
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for persons of their own age. It is only in the last quarter 
of a century, however, that our young people in nearly all 
sections of American Quakerdom have become conscious of 
their obligation to the Society and have organized to 
further certain objects discussed in their conferences. All 
this is well and as it should be, provided that the young 
people are not drawn away from association and sympathy 
with their elders. I think the best judgment is that they 
should be left great freedom to develop their own inter- 
ests, provided they attend regularly the meetings to which 
they belong. If that is done, there will be no break in 
the continuity of age levels and the sense of responsibility 
will be shared, as it should be, by all members fused in a 
common aspiration. 

There is always in any newly formed group a natural 
desire to do something—something to warrant the existence 
of the group and to which one can point. Cutting and 
hauling wood for the poor, repairing furniture, assistance 
at playgrounds or on farms, sharing the’ problems of what 
we call the ‘under privileged,” participation in peace cara- 
vans—much of this is highly useful and is giving our youth 
of today what many of us totally missed—an understanding 
contact with other classes of our mixed population. There 
is just one other service, however, for which I wish you 
would leave time, and that is attendance at our meetings 
for worship and business. If you do so, you will not run 
the risk of engaging in what Quietist Friends taught us to 
call “creaturely activity.’ You will have then a spiritual 
group from which you can draw your inspiration, and 
share with that group the vitality and enthusiasm of your 
own experience. We do well to ponder Von Hiigel’s state- 
ment: “Phe most subtle enemy of religion is humani- 
tarianism.” For whereas under Quietism the danger to 
our Society lay in its voluntary withdrawal from the affairs 
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of the world, now the danger is that its strength be dissi- 
pated in the world. 

This subject of attendance at our places of worship is 
one upon which we may well enlarge at this time. It con- 
cerns us all, old and young alike, and it is vitally connected 
with our effectiveness as Friends. It is not hard in these 
days to find an alibi for absenting ourselves from meeting 
on First-day morning. One may easily spend the morning 
in reading the newspaper, washing the car, taking a ride, 
playing golf, or even in sleep. Further, it may be too hot 
or too cold, or one may say, “I get nothing out of the 
meeting, why should I go?” ‘This last excuse seems to me 
the most unworthy of all, for it is utterly selfish and re- 
veals a total lack of any sense of responsibility for the 
inherent duties of our membership in a religious Society. 
If the meeting feeds you with no inspiration, why not go 
to it and give it what it needs? To stay away and do 
nothing is as futile as it is to complain about your political 
party and not even go to the polls. The meetings, like the 
political parties, will be no better until superior youth go 
and show a better way. And how welcome you will be, 
if you come in a concerned spirit of cooperation in your 
community effort to seek the Lord while and where He 
may be found! You will give inspiration to others and 
you will find it yourselves. For you need only go half-way 
in responding to the repeated invitation: “Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you and ordained you that 
ye should go and bring forth fruit.” “We love Him because 
He first loved us.” “Behold I stand at the door and knock. 
If any man hear my voice and open the door, I will come 
in to him and will sup with him, and he with me.” To 
these precious invitations Friends have responded for nearly 
three centuries, and often in the midst of what trials and 
dangers! Many miles in all weather they trudged or rode, 
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not knowing if they should be allowed to worship in peace 
or be haled away to a filthy dungeon for months, as we 
have seen them suffering under the Conventicle and Five 
Mile Acts of the seventeenth century. If anyone in these 
days of luxurious communication and softened backbones 
will read the journals of ancient Friends, he will not only 
be instructed, but he will be ashamed of his apathy and 
lethargy. 

As we look forward, let us not forget that the past history 
of our Society still has much to teach us. It becomes our 
duty to winnow from the past that which was only tempo- 
rary and fortuitous, but to cherish that which is of essential 
and permanent value. I will leave with you the testimony 
of Job Scott, who quotes with approval the observation of 
John Stover, an English minister, to the effect that he never 
knew anyone to grow or prosper in religion, who was 
negligent as to the attendance of religious meetings. I 
believe that the experience of Friends would well support 3 
that generalization. 

It has been suggested that a major reason for absence 
from meetings is criticism of the ministry which is exercised 
there. It is evident that the ministry of olden time will 
not meet the requirements of today. This is as true of the 
greatest preachers of the past, of George Whitefield for 
example as it is of Stephen Grellet. These sermons of the 
past would no longer win souls, as they once did. No, the 
old-time religion may still serve, but not the old-time ser- 
mon. What do we expect of our ministry today? Instead 
of being secular and controversial, it must be spiritual as 
offered in the divine presence; instead of being archaic in 
expression and manner, it must be modern and winning; 
instead of being repetitious and monotonous, it must be 
fresh, pointed and brief. Or again, instead of being general 
and oratorical, it must be specific, simple and speak to the 
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condition of those present. And finally, instead of being 
from the creature, it must be waited for and urged by the 
Spirit within out of love for those present. The fact that 
‘sso much of our preaching errs in one or more of those 
respects is doubtless the reason why so many members 
stay away from it. 

All the evidence indicates that comparatively few per- 
sons aside from “‘public Friends” participated in the minis- 
try at any given meeting in the early history of the Society. 
A manuscript quoted by Norman Penney (First Publishers 
of Truth, p. 165, note) speaks of one hundred and sixty- 
four ministering Friends in 1682 who were distributed by 
weekly assignment to the First-day meetings in and around 
London. Their presence was evidently judged to be neces- 
sary. Public Friends were waited for and assumed the 
ministry if and when they were stirred to speak. We 
have seen that they were often “dry,” “stripped,” because 
no message was given to them. The journals speak as if 
one or two exercises, often of great length, were all that 
was Offered. It is likely that under this system Meetings 
would dry up. ‘They have actually done so, when one or 
more accustomed ministers have for years monopolized the 
ministry, and then died leaving the meeting desolate and 
helpless. We believe today in a greater participation in 
the spoken ministry. We yearn that the ministry might 
be more widely shared. We want more of what may be 
called amateur, as opposed to experienced, ministers in 
the middle benches. “Three or four simple, brief but preg- 
nant messages from the floor in the space of an hour are 
preferable to a half-hour sermon from the gallery. Such a 
meeting holds out more hope for the future. It is better 
balanced and gives evidence of more life. ‘To the develop- 

-ment of a modern, intelligent amateur ministry the late 
John Wilhelm Rowntree and A. Neave Brayshaw conse- 
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crated themselves. We need their message in America as 
much as in England. Our ministry must be intelligent and 
vital enough to hold the best of us—not only the least 
exigent. 

There, it seems to me, is where our young people could 
help us. Provided you know enough of the Bible to base 
your service upon it, there is no reason why a modest be- 
ginning in the ministry should not be made by persons of 
slight experience. Often the mere quotation of a single 
verse appropriate to the thought of the meeting is more 
acceptable than an elaborate sermon. And remember that 
the Society at the outset was ministered to by the young 
people. We saw that in our first lecture. Fox himself and 
many of the first Publishers of ‘Truth were not older than 
are many of you. The ministry must always be fed from 
our youth, if it is to survive and prosper. Remember the 
quaint words of George Fox regarding those of slight ex- 
perience: “But such as are tender, if they should be moved 
to bubble forth a few words, and speak in the Seed and 
Lamb’s power, suffer and bear that; that is, the tender.” 

A. Ruth Fry tells of a visit to a west England village where 
there was a closed Friends’ Meeting. Inquiry from an old 
village gaffer brought out the comment: “They just came 
here and sat and sat, and nobody never said nothing, until 
at last they all died, and so they gave it up.” (Quaker Ad- 
ventures, p. 152.) We know what that is. No Meetings 
have been closed because of too much ministry, but there 
have been many closed because of no ministry at all. Our 
young people must look out lest this continue to happen in 
their time. 

The salubrious effect of a quiet time before going to 
meeting has been testified to in our own day. But long ago 
William Caton (1636-1665) bore the same testimony when 
he said: “I have often observed and found by experience 
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that by how much the more I felt the weight of the service 
of the meeting before I went into it, by so much the more 
was my service in it, and my reward accordingly.” That is 
natural: many people cannot gather themselves in a few 
minutes into a spiritually productive concentration; they 
are greatly helped by some preceding meditation or reading 
from which a later exercise may arise. For this preliminary 
meditation there is nothing like the Bible to bring our 
minds into harmony with God. George Whitehead, whom 
we met in our first lecture, testifies in his Memoirs to the 
happy effect of reading the Bible when of a tender age: “It 
was of some advantage to me to have frequently read in the 
Holy Scriptures when I was ignorant, and did not under- 
stand the great and excellent things or matters therein testi- 
fied of; for when the Lord had lovingly in some measure 
opened my understanding in the Holy Scriptures, by my 
often reading the same before, having the better remem- 
brance thereof, it was a help and advantage to my secret 
meditations, when a lively sense and comfort of the Scrip- 
tures was in measure given me by the Spirit.” I believe it 
would be found that there is no equivalent in the ministry 
for an intelligent knowledge of the Bible, and that the most 
acceptable ministry is still exercised by those who are most 
completely steeped in its matchless language and spiritual 
appeal. It would be well if our First-day Schools devoted 
more time to teaching our children to know by heart some 
of the matchless passages in the King James Bible. 

In connection with this question of the ministry, which 
I am drawn to lay particularly upon your hearts as we may 
see it laid upon the hearts of preceding generations of youth, 
it may be recalled that we have under appointment in Phila- 
delphia committees whose function it is to visit and en- 
courage Meetings which are in need of a helpful ministry. 
It is true that these committees do not fully accomplish the 
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mission to which they are appointed. There are not enough 
experienced ministers free and available for this visitation. 
Some of you know that the vigorous support of our youth in 
this deserving work has been invited. If we could only 
muster three score consecrated young Friends as was done 
in 1654 to visit in the love of the gospel all the Meetings in 
America during their summer vacations, what a salutary 
effect it would have upon us all! Important as the Peace 
Caravans are, perhaps one summer devoted to visitation of 
Friends within the limits of their respective groups would 
result in revitalizing our Society. ‘This is a privilege which 
young Friends as a group can alone assume. If we have 
failed to make this point clear, I refer you to the admirable 
essay Of John Wilhelm Rowntree: The Problem of a Free 
Ministry in his Essays and Addresses. What he said is still 
true, despite Woodbrooke and Pendle Hill which owe their 
useful existence to his concern. Would that young Friends 
everywhere could find some way agreeable to their circum- 
stances to concern themselves in strengthening their local 
Meetings! 

As we look back over the three centuries we have tra- 
versed, it is easy to see from the experiences of the past what 
the dangers are in the future path of Quakerism. The first 
is the danger of an extreme importance attributed to guid- 
ance of the Inner Light in individual cases. The vagaries 
of Nayler and Perrot early taught the Society that alleged 
individual leadings must be subjected to the prayerful 
judgment of the larger group. That principle is still valid, 
and prevails notably in the granting of minutes of unity to 
Friends travelling abroad or into other Yearly Meetings for 
gospel service. It is further the basis of all our business 
procedure where general unity with a private “concern” has 
to be secured. Reasonable protection of the Society is thus 
provided against harmful oddities, crudities, and obsessions 
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which might be mistakenly claimed by an individual as 
having a divine sanction. 

Another danger, a minor one surely today, is that of sub- 
stituting exterior plainness for simplicity of heart. We feel 
now, I think rightly, that a Friend is not a Friend who is 
one only outwardly. Manners may make a man, but not 
clothes. As already quoted Margaret Fell Fox wisely said: 
“this is a silly poor gospel” (Second Period of Quakerism, 
p- 518) and again “Legal ceremonies are far from gospel 
freedom . . . . It’s the Spirit that gives life.” The extremes 
of the old guarded education are doubtless gone forever. 

Next, that disparagement of the Scriptures which pre- 
vailed in many quarters during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries had unhappy results. The idea was of 
course that in as much as the validity of the Inner Light was 
superior to the purely external authority of Scripture, 
therefore the latter could be in some measure neglected. 
There came to be many Friends’ homes in which there was 
no Bible, and unfamiliarity with its teaching was too evi- 
dent at the time of the Separation. This is still today a real 
danger encountered in unevangelical homes. Of all denom- 
inations we should be best grounded individually in the 
Bible, but we are not. 

In regard to the secular education of our members, we 
should do well to emulate some of the earliest missionary 
preachers and prepare ourselves for an extended service in 
the world by cultivating in our formative years a better 
knowledge of the necessary languages. At the present time 
we are seriously handicapped by our own ignorance of 
Eastern and European languages, for the world message 
which we like to think we have. For since the World Con- 
ference here in 1937 there can be no doubt that Chinese, 
Japanese and other remote peoples can be just as good 
Quakers as can those of Anglo-Saxon stock. ‘That is an 
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inspiring discovery, but we are not now in a position to 
make full use of it. 

You will have suspected, however, that the greatest danger 
to the unity of Quakerism lies in a failure of the evangelical 
and the liberal Quietist type to exercise forbearance toward 
each other. ‘There are in fact two kinds of Christian people 
—those who reach out with enthusiasm to offer a fixed theo- 
logical creed to the seeker, and those who guard jealously 
for themselves the right to believe and live in accordance 
with the ‘Truth as they find it revealed to them personally. 
We have seen what the principles of modern evangelicalism 
are. ‘They have become engrafted upon a large section of 
American Quakerism. We do not wish to deny the hold of 
these principles within our membership, nor can we deny 
the enthusiasm and the enterprise which they beget in many 
who hold them. But the fact is that for many years the two 
Philadelphia Yearly Meetings have been nearer to each 
other, in spite of the Great Separation, than either one of 
them has been to many Friends in the Five Years Meeting 
fellowship. ‘This is due to the primary fact that all Friends 
in this neighborhood worship in unprogrammed meetings. 
To us here, as in England, this is a very precious tradition, 
indeed, the distinguishing feature of Quakers as a people, 
and we should see to it that there is no infraction of this 
practice. For us this is fundamental. There is encourage- 
ment for us in the fact that all of more than three score 
new and United Meetings in the United States are organ- 
ized on an unprogrammed basis. But to many others living 
in different conditions this feature seems less important. To 
them we seem too conservative, too self-contained and com- 
placent. ‘There is no solution in sight for this divergence 
except intervisitation, tolerance, good will and a united 
effort in many fields where we can work together. After all, 
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it is not the form, but the spirit, that counts. What type of 
Quakerism produces the most Christ-like character? 

Such a question as this opens a great opportunity for 
heart-searching. We have seen in this and the last lecture 
that there are two extremes of evangelical and liberal 
Friends, with great numbers of indifferent or undecided 
members between the extremes. ‘These latter would base 
upon their liberty the privilege of entertaining no definite 
faith at all: for them Christianity is to live without guile 
for three score years and ten. Such Friends would remind 
us that we shall do well to keep clear of theology, that our 
record in that department has not been a happy one. ‘They 
suggest that we should do well to concentrate on ethical con- 
duct. And yet a great many Friends want a warm and liv- 
ing faith, but free from the excesses of “Gurneyite” evan- 
gelicalism to which they feel they can no longer pay the 
tribute of strict sincerity. Such Friends feel that the answer 
for them may be found in a return to the spirit and practice 
of primitive Quakerism. ‘That was a spirit based on the 
direct personal experience of God in man—an experience 
which first cleansed man and then sent him out to live in 
the world to God’s glory and honor. The world now is not 
that of England in 1650. But it is still possible to hold the 
faith of George Fox. That has not been disturbed either 
by pamphleteers or modern scientists. And if we will, we 
can carry that simple faith over into our life in a stricken 
world. No New Deal or other human panacea can do 
away with goodness and mercy. This faith is more dynamic 
than what many Friends are blessed with today, for there 
has never yet been a serious revival of primitive Quakerism. 
Perhaps our youth of today will lead us to it in its essence, 
though not in its outward dress. 

Since we were speaking of unity, let us see in concluding 
our brief study of Quakerism, what are the central tenets 
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of our Society. It would be interesting to know what you 
would indicate as such. Indeed, it would be well if we 
could query with our entire membership on the essentials 
of Quakerism against a background of Church history. But 
since this is impossible, I will submit four points upon 
which I think all Friends would agree and which may be 
regarded as a minimum statement of our Quaker faith. It 
should be clearly understood that these four points are no 
monopoly of ours. It has been recently said that “the his- 
tory of religion is brought forward not so much by the 
appearance of new thoughts as by old thoughts being taken 
with an entirely new significance.” (Mould: World View of 
Jesus.) But these are points which Friends have at all times 
stressed and acted upon. They are today as valid as ever. 
Tenacious retention of them enabled early Friends to go 
through with their trials unshaken, and they are still cap- 
able of leading us into fresh and significant adventures. 

The first is the belief in that of God in every man, the 
presence of a light, seed or witness bestowed freely upon 
every normal personality which enters the world—a portion 
of the divine nature itself which is granted to us to profit 
withal. In at least one place George Fox identifies the 
Light within with life in Christ. (Journal i: p. 223.) The 
conviction that this sacred element is potentially present in 
all men, like leaven hidden in the lump, affects the whole 
Quaker outlook in such matters as war, capital punishment, 
equality of the sexes, treatment of other races, brotherly 
toleration and good will. It affects an enormous area of 
our thought and action toward others. From the consider- 
ate technique of our business meetings to war itself, the 
Quaker is instinctively aware of the other person’s point of 
view, the possibility that the Truth is revealing itself in the 
Inner Light vouchsafed to one’s opponents even as to one- 
self. It is thus not a matter to fight about or even quarrel 
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about. It is a matter for calm and prayerful consideration 
in search of a position in which all parties can agree. 
Friends, then, have not stopped with an intellectual assent 
to the first verses of John’s Gospel regarding an eternal in- 
dwelling Christ, the Word, into whom they have expanded 
their acceptance of the historical Christ. They have carried 
over the implication of this precious focus of the divine in 
every man to affect their whole attitude toward questions 
in the social domain. Isaac Penington expressed in brief 
the double loyalty to God and man when he wrote: “For we 
own the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ both outwardly and 
inwardly; both as it was shed on the Cross, and as it is 
sprinkled in our consciences.” ‘The linking in Quaker 
thought of the merits of the life and death of our Lord with 
its universal claim upon our attitude toward all men in 
whom dwells the eternal Christ, has been full of significance 
and is still fairly charged with inspiration today. 

Closely connected with this conception is the Quaker 
belief in the universality of grace. Now grace is that favor 
granted by God to man by which he is enabled to resist 
evil and do good. In Christian thought this power is 
always a divine favor, undeserved, but granted according 
to one school of theologians to a few chosen elect, and ac- 
cording to another school freely granted to all. It makes a 
good deal of difference whether, with the Calvinist concep- 
tion, one believes that efficacious grace is given only to a few 
elect, in which group one always conceives himself to be 
included; or whether one includes all men in the ability to 
see evil and with divine help avoid it. Friends have always 
counted themselves in the latter group. For them it was 
no great surprise to find the Indians with a satisfying ability 
to distinguish right and wrong. Consequently, they did not 
look down upon them or patronize them: they treated them 
from the first as full-blooded brothers. The fact that the 
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Indians knew nothing of Christianity was nothing against 
them. ‘They had a natural religion and God had written 
his law in their hearts. They knew when they had been 
obedient to this law and when they had broken it. (Cf. 
William Penn: Reason versus Railing.) ‘This universality of 
grace tends to draw all men together as possessed of a com- 
mon talent, if they will but use it. The Quakers have not 
thought of themselves as super-men; they have claimed no 
truth which others may not grasp. There is a passage of 
Paul written to Titus which bears directly upon this belief 
in the universality of grace which bears quotation in this 
connection. ‘Taken as a whole, it is, I think, the most 
complete description applicable to Quakerism to be found 
in the Bible. After referring in the second chapter to the 
old men and the young men, the older women and the 
younger women, and even to the servants in the house, Paul 
warrants his putting them all in one category by writing: 
“For the grace of God that bringeth salvation hath appeared 
to all men, teaching us that denying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world, looking for that blessed hope and 
the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” If one will examine that 
passage phrase by phrase, he will find in it nearly every 
distinguishing feature of Quaker faith and practice. 
Certainly he will find in it the third point in the Quaker 
faith: the belief in the call to perfection. In daily life it 
makes a great difference whether we feel called to perfec- 
tion, or whether we feel warranted in being satisfied with a 
lesser attainment. Are we trying for one hundred in our 
examination, or shall we be satisfied with a mark of sixty 
or seventy? We shall not be perfect, we shall not deserve 
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one hundred: that goes without saying. But our attain- 
ment will certainly be the better because we try for perfec- 
tion. Some reflection upon this subject will convince us 
that a large number of Christians are satisfied with a rather 
slight gesture toward the perfect life. Speaking of his own 
contemporaries, George Fox says: ‘“The professors were in a 
rage, all pleading for sin and imperfection, and could not 
endure to hear talk of perfection, and of a holy and sinless 
life.” (Journal i: p. 1g.) After a good commencement, 
many Christians soon grow weary in well-doing and call it 
a day. Indeed, some Christian Churches view human 
frailty with great tolerance. We hear such expressions as 
“his intentions were good,” or “you can’t expect too much 
of a man like him,” or “I did my best and angels could do 
no more.” ‘These expressions are evidence of the popular 
readiness to condone failure and to rest content with a very 
modest degree of success in resisting temptation. Many of 
us are comfortably resigned to sin. It is indeed true that 
there is no health in us. But we cannot limit the power of 
grace. If it is of any value, it will help us to follow Christ’s 
injunction “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.’”” When Jesus said this, he 
was setting a standard which was reasonable and which was 
fully recognized as such by Saint Paul. And in reality, can 
there be any defense for a position where one says: “I have 
been good enough,” “I have done all that is expected of me 
and I am now going to knock off.””. What an extraordinary 
and indefensible attitude that would reveal! Friends, like 
the Methodists and many others, are justified by common 
sense as well as by Scripture in believing that we are called 
to do our best in the pursuit of perfection. ‘This is why 
Friends have declined to take part in many worldly frivoli- 
ties countenanced by some other Christians, because they 
felt that they interfered with the soul’s welfare, the perfect- 
ing of that of God in them. 
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Lastly, Friends believe in a continuous revelation. Wil- 
liam Penn once wrote: ‘We assert not a revelation of new 
things, but renewed revelation of those things God made 
former ages witnesses of; otherwise, men are no more bene- 
fited by them” (Quakerism a New Nickname). ‘This belief 
of course grows out of the belief in the divine element in 
every man, and is very close to it. What is divine survives. 
It has an immediate and practical value as a guide of life. 
To believe in continuous revelation is to feel oneself a part 
of a continued unfolding of divine Truth, just as one who 
believes in the principles of evolution can feel there is a 
developing process in the ascent of man. Friends believe in 
divine guidance, in divine leadings in all the affairs of life. 
The experience of all our great Quaker figures in history 
is a record to prove this fact. A notable case of it, employed 
daily during sixty active years of missionary effort is pre- 
sented by Stephen Grellet to whom I refer you. But you 
know of men today who proceed on the same principle. 
Almost instinctively we Friends practice this abandonment 
of ourselves to guidance in daily affairs. It is thus we make 
our mysticism practical. We say “I don’t feel quite com- 
fortable about doing that,” “I believe it would be right for 
me to do so and so,” “I shall do so if the way opens,” and 
many other expressions we use which indicate our tender- 
ness and sensitiveness to the leadings of a God-illumined 
conscience. 

Everyone has a conscience, for it is the product of the 
society in which he lives; but not everyone has a God- 
illumined conscience. The former is no more in its effects 
than a green or red light at the intersection. Social con- 
science tells us to go ahead or to stop, and we obey it be- 
cause we don’t want to get hurt. When a social conscience 
permitted slavery, many Christians felt that they could keep 
slaves; for them the light was green. But the lights don’t 
tell us where we are or whither we are going. When we 
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wish to know that, we have to stop and look for a sign- 
post. ‘That will tell us where we shall go if we continue 
straight ahead, and where we shall go if we turn right or 
left. Moreover, lights like the average conscience flash on 
and off; sometimes the system is not working and sometimes 
it is. Conscience can be stifled and some people drive 
right through the light. That is the way it was under 
slavery. But to consult a sign-post requires a deliberate 
effort. We want to know the name of the road we are on, 
the direction and the distance to other places. The sign- 
post is much more informative than the lights, and has to be 
looked for and studied. 

Here again it is incredible that God has no plain and 
specific guidance available for us individually in 1943. It is 
incredible that the stupendous claims which Jesus asserted, 
the exceeding great and precious promises which he made, 
were delivered at one time to a small group of unlearned 
men and that their validity was limited to the brief and 
incomplete experience of these men. Did He expect that 
for all the ages of the future men would look back across 
the centuries with yearning to that short life in Palestine, 
and feel that they are excluded from all the personal ex- 
periences enjoyed by those fortunate few who shared in 
his ministry? “That is what mankind in large measure has 
felt. By every art men have tried to solemnize their wor- 
ship and rekindle a faith of which, in their way of thinking, 
the substance passed away into the heavens nineteen cen- 
turies ago. In the experience of such, the sun has gone 
down and only a pale glow still lingers in the western sky; 
soon it will be all dark and they will be left alone. Of such 
a faith it is often said that it won’t work now. This is what 
may happen to a faith that is purely objective and confined 
to an intellectual belief in the life and death of the his- 
torical Christ. Happy are you if you can believe also in 
“Christ in you the hope of glory,’—a Christ that has pro- 
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mised to be with us as intimately as He was with his per- 
sonal friends and to do for us all that He did for them. As 
Penington said: ‘“That which recovers man is the eternal 
virtue, the endless power, the life immortal, the Christ of 
God.” This faith is the result not of knowledge, but like 
all that is best in Quakerism, the result of experience. 
Friends have believed like Fox in knowing Jesus experi- 
mentally, and from their experience there is no appeal. 

But someone will ask “Is there scriptural basis for any 
such comforting faith as is here described?” ‘The answer is 
largely in the evidence left by St. John and St. Paul, two of 
the witnesses to Truth who seem to have been most im- 
pressed by our oneness with Christ and by his continuing 
solicitude for all those who are his friends, his disciples, 
co-heirs with him of the life that is hid with Christ in God. 
‘Read the fourteenth to the seventeenth chapters of John’s 
Gospel with this thought in mind. As the time of his de- 
parture drew near, He gave everything he had for the en- 
couragement of those He was about to leave in the flesh: “I 
will pray the Father and he shall give you another Com- 
forter that he may be with you forever, even the Spirit of 
Truth; whom the world cannot receive because it seeth him 
not, neither knoweth him. But ye know him, for he abideth 
with you and shall be in you. I will not leave you comfort- 
less, I will come to you. Yet a little while and the world 
seeth me no more, but ye see me; because I live ye shall 
live also. In that day ye shall know that I am in my 
Father, and ye in me, and I in you.”—“The Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things and bring all things to 
your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you.’’— 
“Abide in me and I in you. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself except it abide in the vine, no more can ye 
except ye abide in me.”—And in our Lord’s last prayer: 
‘That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and 
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I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” And finally, 
St. John’s testimony: “Hereby know we that we dwell in 
him and he in us, because he hath given us of his spirit” (i. 
John iv:13). Friends are conscious experimentally of Christ 
being in them, Immanuel, but the Scriptures give abundant 
proof that the first generation of Christians conceived of 
Christ in the same way and have left their record as cor- 
roborative evidence. 

And now on this high note of confidence in the possibility 
of personal contact with the divine and eternal nature, let 
us close this brief review of the history of Quakerism for 
Friends of today. We have seen errors, misunderstanding, 
ignorance and intolerance at times. But we have also seen 
steady loyalty to certain great spiritual truths to which refer- 
ence has just been made. As we hold to these ourselves, we 
shall not only be equipped with a practical guide for life, 
but we shall be able to offer to others in this distraught 
world a faith to live by. 

Some of the good offices which we can render today to 
our fellow-men have been well summed up by Elbert Rus- 
sell: ““The Society has still a ‘testimony’ to elements of the 
Christian gospel not yet fully acknowledged by even Prot- 
estant Christendom, such as simplicity in manner of living, 
complete spiritual democracy in the church, the ministry of 
women, inward spiritual authority, personal religious guid- 
ance, sincerity and truthfulness in speech, freedom of con- 
science and worship, simple mystical public worship, a 
classless Christian society, reliance on spiritual forces only 
to overcome evil, international peace and brotherhood of 
man regardless of sex, class, nation or race.” 

Such words coming at the close of our review of Quaker 
history surely suggest that Friends of today are not only 
residuary legatees of a rich bequest from the past, but that 
they may dispense a precious treasure of spiritual truth to 
a world that is groping for reality. 
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FOR DISCUSSION 


Do you believe that Young Friends, under present conditions, 
could organize small groups to visit all the subordinate Meetings? 
Do you believe that the ministry is helped by the official recording 
of Ministers? 

Would you add other essential features of Quaker faith to those 
mentioned in this lecture? 

Do you think that familiarity with the text of the Bible is essen- 
tial for an effective ministry? . 
Do you think that street preaching by Friends, under proper 
conditions, would be effective today? 

Do you think that the best brains of our membership should give 
more attention to the Society’s interests? 

Do you think that our Yearly Meetings should be more vigorous 
in their outreach to the unchurched? 

What is your feeling about the Pastoral system? 

Is the ministry in your Meeting satisfying? 
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